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The Lummus SUPER 88-SAW Gin 
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THERE ARE MANY ADVANTAGES IN BEING EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL, NOT MERELY BIG AND HEAVY. 


- The Lummus Super 88-Saw Gin is distinctively different. It incorporates new features 
designed to obtain the highest production and the most gentle action. Three year’s suc- 
cessful experience has firmly established this gin as the leader. 


Eighty owners of more than two hundred units, along with numerous tests by unbiased 
laboratories, have proved this gin does not damage fiber, but improves its quality as com- 
pared to other gins. 


Capacity tests have proved the Super 88’s production of lint is greater per saw than that 
of any other gin. 


Saw life is longer in the Super 88. 


These three things are true because THE VELOCITY OF THE SAW TOOTH IN RELA- 
TION TO THE VELOCITY OF THE SEED ROLL IS 10 TIMES LESS IN THE SUPER 
88 THAN IN CONVENTIONAL GINS. Ask us for proof, or ask our customers. We 
will gladly furnish you with a list of them. 


LUMMUS ©OLTON..GIN CO. 
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TBERS IN THE FIELD. WEAVES JUTE IN LUDLOW’S CALCUTTA PLANT 


research created the exclusive 
jute bagging center mark as a 


Ludlow 
Ludlow 
foolproof device to make true centering 
on your press quick and easy. 


Having marked the center of the press, 
your men can easily line up the chalk 
marks on the bagging with the permanent 
marks on the press. This makes certain 


LUDLOW 
CREATED 





that all your bales will meet the “‘heads of 
bale” rule. The Ludlow center marks are 
approved by the National Cotton Council, 
cotton spinners, and official agencies. 
They are another assurance that, when 
you deal with Ludlow, you’re doing busi- 
ness with the leading supplier and most 
dependable source of jute bagging in the 
world. 


STANDARD TARE 


JUTE-BAGGING 


LUDLOW TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


A Division of The Ludlow Corporation 
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Dalton, Ga., Charlotte, N.C., 
Galveston, Tex., 

Miss., Memphis, 
Stockton, Cal., Los Angeles, 
Cal., Needham Heights, Mass. 


Gu lfport, 


Tenn., 


© THE UNITED STATES... WHERE LUDLOW MEN serve on 
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Re XdSTEEL 


Cotton ties and buckles 


Each bundle of 30 ties 
contains 30 buckles 


The old favorites now come in the favorite old way! Thirty 
DixistEEL Buckles are now threaded into each bundle of 30 


DIXISTEEL Cotton Ties. 


DixisteeL Cotton Ties are tough and strong, yet easy to 
work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands, They are 
made from our own special analysis steel, rolled to uniform 


thickness, width and finish. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 
upproximately 45 DixisTeEEL 3uckles consistently run 15° higher in strength 
than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 


hend or bre tk, 


Be sure to order Dixisteet Ties and Buckles a favorite 
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made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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INCLINED 
CLEANER 


with time-proven design 


Murray Inclined Cleaner cylinders have 
shafts that are turned, ground and polished 
Each cylinder is perfectly balanced 


Each grid section has scientifically spaced grid 
rods — rod spacing that provides maximum cleaning 
WITHOUT COTTON LOSS 


Each sheave is manufactured right in the Murray 
plant. These sheaves are machined to close tolerances 
before assembly with special (fixed-center) Murray belts 
for positive drive 


Murray Inclined Cleaners are available in the 5-, 
-, 9-, and I 1l-cylinder type with a choice of 525%”, 
72” or 96” widths. All have precision workmanship 
and comprehensive assembly for efficient trouble- 
free service 


The Inclined Cleaner is but one of the many 
outstanding machines with SUPERIOR MAN- 
UFACTURE AND ASSEMBLY by Murray 


Let a Murray Representative show 
you more about the INNER QUALITY 
of time-proven Murray machinery 


MUR AW 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC 
COTTON GIN DIVISION 
DALLAS © ATLANTA © MEMPHIS © FRESNO 
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laugh it off ie 
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In Hollywood, when a movie star tells 
a child a bedtime story, it usually goes 
like this: “Once upon a time, there was a 
Mama Bear, a Papa Bear and a Baby 
Bear by a previous marriage... 

eee 

Two colored men came to the outside 
of a crowd where a politician was making 
a speech. “Who am dat man, Sam?” asked 
one. 

“Ah doan’ know what his name is,” 
Sam replied, “but he sho do recommen’ 
hisself mos’ highly.” 

ee * e 

You say you want to get a divorce on 
the grounds that your husband is careless 
about his appearance? 

Yes, he hasn't showed up in nearly two 
years. 

eee 

A new clerk dictating a few days ago, 
was in doubt as to the use of a certain 
phrase, so he said to the steno: “Do you 
retire a loan?” And the wistful eyed 
one replied rather sleepily: “No, I sleep 
with mama.” 

e *® e 

“Is it right that the leaning tower of 
Pisa, is leaning because it was built next 
to a nudist camp, and the foreman 
couldn't keep his mind on his job?” 

eee 

Conservative: One who does not think 
anything should be done for the first 
time. 

ee e* e 

\ young mother met her husband when 
he returned from the office with an ap- 
proved smile, “John darling, I'm so 
pleased,” she said excitedly, “We weighed 
baby for the first time today. He weighs 
nearly forty-seven pounds.” 

“A month old baby weighs forty-seven 
pounds, that’s impossible. What did you 
weigh him on?” 

“On the scales that we carry in your 
kit, to weigh the fish you catch,” wifey 
replied. 

ee e 

First farmer: Well since Tom has a 
college degree, can you see any change 
in the way he plows? 

Second farmer: No, he plows the same. 
It’s the way he talks. 

First farmer: Yeah? How do you mean 
that? 

Second farmer: Well, when he gets 
to the end of the row, instead of saying 
Whoa, Haw, or Gee, he says, “Halt, 
Rebecca, pivot and proceed.” 

ee * e 

\ beautiful buxom gal appeared at a 
party wearing a tiny gold airplane on a 
chain around her neck. It was a cute 
ornament, and she hoped to impress her 
date. She asked him proudly, “Do you 
like my little airplane?” 

“Sure do,” replied the young man, “but 
mainly I was admiring its landing field.” 
ee @ 

After a very trying day at the office, 
the husband was enjoying his pipe and 
reading the evening paper. His wile, who 
was working on a crossword puzzle, sud- 
denly called out, “John, what is a female 
sheep?” 

“Ewe,” replied her husband . .. And 
that’s how the fight began. 

ee e® «@ 

Sign at the side of a Texas road: “No 
small cars, please—don't clutter up our 
highways.” 
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Spray on time, at less cost, with complete control 


~~ 


% 


SPRAY COTTON the 
John BEAN AIRCROP WAY 


For the critical requirements of fast 
and complete coverage, you can 
depend upon John Bean Aircrop 
Sprayers. The secret is Aircrop’s 
Zone-Controlled air delivery. 
Straight-through air delivery plus 
the inverted tear drop design of the 
discharge head allow controlled 
zoning proportioned throughout the 
entire spray swath. Zoned velocity 
gives maximum control at the end 
of the swath while spraying close-up 
plants gently. 


LOWER COSTS 


Results show per acre spraying costs 
up to 67 per cent lower than airplane 
spraying and under some conditions, 
30 to 50 per cent below high clear- 
ance equipment. Greater swath 
width and larger tank capacity en- 
ables the Aircrop to cover more acres 
per day than the high clearance rigs 
at virtually the same hourly fuel and 
labor cost. 


SPRAYING EFFECTIVENESS 
TESTED AND PROVEN 


During two years of intensive testing, 
research and development in test 
plots and over large commercial acre- 
ages show that John Bean Aircrop 
Sprayers provide effectiveness in in- 
sect control and cotton defoliation 
spraying that is equal to or better 
than that of airplanes or other types 
of ground equipment. 


A MODEL FOR EVERY ACREAGE, EVERY BUDGET 


MODEL 40-RC MODEL 30-RC 


ior medium-to-large acreages. New 
Prestomatic controls; optional high 
clearance axl 


Unequalled in work capacity by any 
air sprayer. Optional high clearance 
axle; new Prestomatic controls. 


MODEL 20-RC attachment 


For medium-to-large 
acreages. New height 
adjustment; new Pres- 
tomatic controls. 


MODEL 15-RCG attachment 


For medium acreages. 
Available with either 
hydraulic or mechanical 
controls. 


MODEL 10-RC attachment 


For small acreage air 
spraying. New Presto- 
matic controls, height 
adjustment. 


ALL AIRCROP ATTACHMENTS ARE ADJUSTABLE TO DESIRED SPRAYING HEIGHT 





WRITE FOR ASK FOR A SEEING-IS-BELIEVING 
FREE DEMONSTRATION Your John Bean 
AIRCROP Dealer cordially invites you to ask for 
CATALOG an Aircrop demonstration under your 
own specific field conditions. 














Div N OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA © 
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Up-to-Date Facilities Deserve a 
Modern, High Purity Solvent, too! 


You'll increase vo 


1 of profit from up-to-date @ Lower Specific Gravity. 
extraction equipment re if you use Phillips 
High Purity Normal Hexane. Specially made for oil 


seed processing its 


Less heat needed to vaporize 


Less cooling for condensation 
nique among solvent extraction 


hexanes! No other hexane offers these exclusive 2 Uniform Quality. 
benefits Minimum variation in product composition 
—Improved over-all plant operations 

@ Minimum Light and Heavy Components. 


Many convenient shipping points and dependable 
— Narrow boiling range 


traffic control assure on-time delivery, Complete in- 


—Improved recovery from oil and meal formation and samples on request. 


*Normal Hexane Content, 85% Minimum 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma + Phone: FEderal 6-6600 


Other solvents available from Phillips: \sopentane + Normal Pentane «+ Isohexanes 
Isoheptanes + Normal Heptane + Isooctanes »« AOCS and USP Petroleum Ethers 
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HE PRESSMAN’S HELPER didn’t think much about the 
wound at the time when he scratched his arm with a sampler 
knife. The following week, he missed four days work after the 
scratch became infected. 

The suction man had jumped from the top of trailers to 
the ground dozens of time before he landed just a little bit off 
balance. The fall broke his ankle and he was out of work for 
the rest of the season. 

The ginner i§ on the job after a two week lay off. But, his 
back still gives him trouble. He tried to carry the new motor 
across the gin and found—too late—the 92 pound strain was 
more than his back could bear. 

These are simple accidents which occur around cotton gins 
—and you say a little common sense could have prevented all 
three. That’s right. The application of common sense along 
with technical know-how will prevent many accidents in gins, 
according to Edward H. Bush, executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Ginners Association. 

In the first instance, the pressman’s helper should know 
that all wounds—no matter how minor—should be treated 
immediately to ward off infection. 

In the second case, it would have been a simple matter for 
the suction man to use a ladder to get in and out of trailers 
and trucks, and the ladder would have saved the man’s job. 

In the third accident, the ginner probably neglected to re- 
member the simple procedures for lifting—squat, get a firm 
grip, push up with your legs. If the load is too heavy, get help. 

The Texas Cotton Ginners Association is in its second year 
of a comprehensive safety program to encourage ginners to 
enforce just such simple safe practices; and, incorporate safe 
conditions into their ginning operation. The program is mak- 
ing headway. Last year, 61 gins which won Association safety 
awards turned out over a quarter of a million bales of cotton 
without a lost-time accident. The state-wide average is one 
lost-time accident for every 1,400 bales ginned. 

The safety program is a double-barreled approached with 
emphasis on educational material to promote accident preven- 
tion; and an awards program to furnish incentive for no-lost- 
time accident records. The educational and awards program is 
coupled with repeated emphasis—directed toward gin manage- 
ment—on the need for safety. 

The main objectives are to reduce the human suffering 
brought on by injuries and to gain some relief in rising work- 
men’s compensation insurance costs. Higher insurance premi- 
ums caused by poor accident records represent one part of the 
overhead expense that can be reduced—by preventing accidents. 

As far as we know, Bush explained, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rates will continue to rise unless the accident 
rate is reduced. Workmen’s compensation costs have increased 
over $3.00 per hundred dollars of payroll (manual rate) in the 


(Continued on Page 30) 


By TONY PRICE 


BH Public Relations Director, Texas 
Cotton Ginners Association, Dallas 
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Pilot Spinning Plant 
Color Study Begun 


there any difference in the spinning 
finishing performance of cotton as 
related to color? An answer to this ques- 
tion is being sought by researchers at 
the Pilot Spinning Plant, Texas Techno- 
ica (College, Lubbock. 
| Crumley, Pilot Plant director, re- 
s that the plant is running one com- 
test per day and expects to complete 
around October. Tests are on 
crop cotton; similar tests 
are planned for 1961 crop cotton 


e Manufacturing Head 
Named for Mills 
DWARD L. HANKINS has been 1 Is 
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Cotton Growers, Inc. is co- 
by purchasing the cotton for 
* project 
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THE A B Cs OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


Ww extra strength for 


MUGGED 


cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE “PRIDE OF INDIA" 
THE BEST BAGGING IMPORTED INTO THE JU. S. A. TODAY! 


JUTE BAGGING 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT 
COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Manufacturing Division — Houston, Texas 


Stocks Maintained in Texas, North and South Carolina, Louisiana and California 


e Keith Walden Named 
Head of CCI 


KEITH WALDEN, Tucson, Ariz., cotton 
producer, has been named president, Cot- 
ton Council International by the board 
of directors to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of A. E. Hohenberg, Mem- 
phis, founder of the organization. 

Hohenberg died July 6, 1961 (See The 
Press, July 8 issue). 

No successor to Walden’s former posi- 
tion as vice-president will be named until 
the regular election of officers is held 
at the annual meeting in 1962, says W. 
H. Stovall, chairman. 

Walden, 48, is a native of Santa 
Paula, Calif. He was graduated from 
Pomona College in 1936 and now lives 
near Tucson where he is board chairman 
and president, Farmers Investment Co. 
He farms extensive acreage in cotton in 
Arizona and California, 

In addition to his activities with CCI, 
Walden is an advisor to the president, 
National Cotton Council, trustee of the 
Agricultural Center of Stanford Re- 
search Institute, and chairman, Arizona 
steering committee of Cotton Producers 
Institute. 

He and Mrs. Walden, the former Bar- 
bara Culbertson, Santa Paula, have two 
Richard, 19, and Tom, 17. 


sons, 





Distributor Named for 
Temperature System 





N. Hunt Moore & Associates, engineer- 
ing sales organization, Memphis, have 
been appointed exclusive sales represent- 
ative in the Mid-South area for the “Pri- 
vate Eye” Temperature Indicating Sys- 
tem for cottonseed, soybeans and grain 
storage. 

The Private Eye System is nationally 
distributed by the Corn States Hybrid 
Service, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. This 
system uses the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Cable and Foxboro instruments, with the 
thermocouple principal for temperature 
measurements and can be installed in 
Muskogee seed houses safely as well as 
tanks of any capacity. 

“This type system was installed at the 
Perkins Oil Mill, Memphis, in a Musko- 
yee seedhouse about five years ago, and 
has successfully withstood the loading 
and unloading of cottonseed,” Moore said, 
“It has allowed Perkins to know the tem- 
perature at 611 points within the seed- 
house with a reading time of 35 min- 
utes.” 

“Perkins Oil Mill is now installing 
their second system which will be in 
operation for the fall season. Systems of 
this type have been operating success- 
fully in the storage of soybeans and 
ether grains for a number of years,” 
Moore said. 

Herbert Dalglish of Des Moines, lowa 
is the holder of the armored cable patents 
and is assisting in directing the engineer- 
ing and installation of these systems fon 
Corn States. 

Allen Smith, in addition to his present 
duties as technical director of Perkins 
Oil Co., is associated with N. Hunt Moore 
& Associates as a consultant and 
engineer to assist in the sales and instal- 
lations of these systems. 


sales 


g@ F. G. BEMIS, JR., director of 
allied operations, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been elected a vice-president. 
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f VER 500 PERSONS from seven states 

registered for the first annual Louisi- 
ana Cotton Forum held at the Hotel 
Frances in Monroe, Aug. 10, and heard 
talks which pinpointed trouble spots in 
the cotton industry today. 

Those present agreed that one of the 
basic “wrongs” in the industry today is 
lack of understanding of their common 
production practices in battling the 
threat of synthetic fibers. 

Climaxing a full day’s discussions and 
talks of problems and how to cure them 
in the industry, Tom Anderson, publisher, 
Farm and Ranch magazine lashed out at 
federal farm programs and told those 
attending, ““‘We cannot have federal aid 
and freedom.” 

“Socialism must be fought at the 
grassroots,” Anderson continued. “This 
threat must be fought on the broad front, 
there is more agricultural freedom in 
Spain than there is here today.” 

Concluding his talk, he proposed that 
“we should have a law limiting the num- 
ber of federal agricultural employees to 
the number of farmers in the nation.” 


2anel Discussion 


Prior to Anderson’s blast at federal 
controls, a panel representing major 
phases of the cotton industry discussed 
industry problems. 

Dr. C. R. Sayre, president, 
Cotton Cooperative Association, 
wood, Miss., served as moderator. 

On the panel were cotton grower Paul 
Ransom of Monroe, second vice-president 
of the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Dan T. Logan, president, Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion, Gilliam, La.; Floyd Fisher, buyer, 
J. P. Stevens and Co., Greenville, S.C.; 
Dr. James F. Hudson, associate professor 
in LSU agricultural economics depart- 
ment, Baton Rouge, who has conducted a 
mill survey, and C. C. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank of Commerce, Mem- 
phis, who reported on markets. 

Ransom said there is a need for setting 
up cotton standards that recognize qual- 
ity. He pointed to the problems of grow- 
ers in meeting demands of the textile 
mills which are far removed from them. 

Logan said, “We want to produce 
cotton the mills want. If farmers will 
give us good quality cotton (to gin) we 
will pass it on to the mills.” 

Buyer Fisher said that many new 
machines have come into use in harvest- 
ing and processing of cotton since World 
War II, making it necessary to have more 
skilled technicians. 

He said synthetic fibers have taken 
over 40 percent of cotton’s markets, and 
added that government price supports 
have accelerated this trend. 

A survey showed, said Hudson, that 
home mills using short staple cotton said 
the quality of Louisiana cotton was too 
high for them, and others making fancy 
goods said the state cotton quality was 
too low. He said the main need is for 
developing stronger fiber cottons such 


Staple 
Green- 


COTTON INDUSTRY LEADERS 


discuss 


Photo by Dalton Gandy, NCPA 


cotton problems at the first annual 


Louisiana Cotton Forum in the Hotel Frances in Monroe. Above, panelists thrash out 


production problems in the state’s leading cash crop. 


A total of over 500 interested 


industry figures registered for the meeting. 


as Stardel, which was developed by LSU 
researchers. 


Looms Demand More 


Banker Smith said higher speed looms 
demand more out of cotton, and there is 
mere need for uniformity of fiber, 
slightly longer fiber than produced now 
in the state, as well as slightly more 
elasticity. 

Speakers earlier in the day included: 
Dean J. Norman Efferson, college of 
agriculture, Louisiana State University, 
who said that there is an indication that 
cotton competition from the west 
and foreign countries is being eased as a 
result of demands by workers for highe 
wages and living standards. 

Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist 
with National Cotton Council, Memphis, 
said the decade ahead is a critical one 
for the cotton industry. He observed that 
cotton is still holding its own against 
market competition of synthetic fibers. 

N. E. Thames, district agent, Louisiana 
Extension Service, Baton Rouge, 
ed “The Cotton Situation in Louisiana.” 


coast 


dis¢ uss 


Harvey P. Grant, Jr., secretary-man- 
auger, Louisiana Delta Council, Delhi, was 
chairman of the forum. Dr. Clifton R. 
Tennison, pastor of the West Monroe 
First Baptist Church delivered the invo- 
cation. Eugene Smith, manager, West 
Monroe Chamber of Commerce, presided 
over the morning section of the forum, 
and Jim Williams, general manager, 
Monroe Chamber of Commerce, over the 
afternoon portion. 

A short talk by J. 
of the Monroe Kiwanis 
forum. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Monroe 
and West Monroe, the Monroe Kiwanis 
Club, and the Louisiana Delta Council, 
Delhi, were organizations coordinating 
the forum. There were a large number 
of sponsoring organizations. 

A fashion show during the afternoon 
featured cotton wearing apparel. 

Williams said attendance at the forum 
was drawn from six states in addition 
to Louisiana—Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 


Georgia. 


Pascal Norris, Jr., 
Club closed the 





In Lubbock 
Regional Co-ops Convene 


( PTIMISM FOR U.S. cotton and cot- 
tonseed, both in the U.S. and Europe, 
set the stage for the annual meeting of 
three regional High Plains co-ops in Lub- 
bock, Aug. 16. 

Joseph A. Moss, director, cotton divi- 
sion, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Washington, outlined 
the cotton picture as viewed by USDA to 
the nearly 1,000 persons attending the 
joint annual meeting of Plains Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Plains Cotton Cooperative 
Association and Farmers Cooperative 
Compress. 

Voicing optimism about the cotton 
market outlook, Moss stressed, however, 
that we must use judgment 
and care. Roy Davis, manager, Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, seconded Moss’s 
predictions as he told those in attendance 
about his recent trip to Europe. Said 
Davis, “Nearly everyone is optimistic 
about the outlook for cotton. As the 
standard of living increases in Europe, 
so will consumption of U.S. cotton and 
Davis, who noted that the 


reasonable 


cottonseed, 
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toward U.S. cotton 
and cottonseed is friendly, added that 
while there are still a few complaints 
about bale appearance and possible gin- 
ning damage, these complaints are not 
as strong as they were even a year ago, 
and generally it is realized that the U.S. 
industry is doing its utmost to rectify 
these problems. 

W. J. McAnelly, president, Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives and a career man 
in the farm credit field, addressed 
the group. 

Reports on the past year’s activities 
were given at separate business sessions 
by Davis; Tom Brown, manager of the 
compress; and Dan Davis, manager of the 
marketing association. 

The three co-ops elected a total of 210 
directors—83 for the oil mill, 57 for the 
compress and 70 for the marketing asso- 
ciation. Officers elected at board 
meetings. 

General chairman for the one-day 
meeting was Wilmer Smith, president of 
the oil mill. 


European attitude 


also 


11 





Wilcke Heads 
Ralston Purina 


Research 


DR. ROLAND BETHKE 


DR. HAROLD L. WILCKE is Ralston 
Purina Co's new research director and 
a member of the firm's management com- 
mittee. He succeeds Dr. Roland M. 
Bethke, who has retired. Bethke joined 
Purina in 1951 after many years of col- 
lege research and administration. Other 
recent personnel changes announced by 
Donald Danforth, chairman of Purina’s 
board of directors, include: appointment 
of A. J. O'Brien as an executive vice- 
president; Eldred A. Cayce, new vice- 
president in charge of purchasing, and 
appointment of R. H. Dean as an execu- 
tive vice-president with general super- 
vision of the International and Ralston 
DR. HAROLD WILCKE divisions. 


Mrs. Peggy E. Gaddis 





Final Rites Held 
In Dallas 


Funeral services were held Aug. 8 for 
Mrs. Peggy E. Gaddis, 62, of Dallas. 

The wife of Harry L. Gaddis, manager 
for many years SKF office in Dallas, 
Mrs. Gaddis died Aug. 6 following a 
long illness. 

The Press joins the many friends of 
the family at this time in extending 
condolences to a true friend of the cotton 
industry. 


New Home Coop Elects Smith 


Wilmer Smith was re-elected president, 
New Home Cooperative Gin, Tahoka, 
Texas, according to R. C. Carroll, Jr., gin 
manager. 

Other officers include E. R. Blakney, 
vice-president and L. C. Unfred, secre- 
tary. 

B. A. Morrow, M. S. Renfore, Walter 
Gasper and Dick Turner are directors. 


Five Appointments Made 
lennessee Extension Service 

Five district appointments in Tennes- 
see’s Extension Service were announced 
recently by Dr. Webster Pendergrass, 
dean of agriculture at the University of 
Tennessee. 

New appointees include Clinton Shelby, 
Jackson; Owen Hodges, Nashville; Paul 
Koger, Chattanooga; A. C. Clark, Cooke- 
ville; and John Brower, Knoxville. 
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The Standard of the 
Industry 


Originated and 
Developed by 


PELICAN BAG CO., INC. 


Crowley, La. 


Distribution in All 
Cotton Producing States 


Your Nearest Oil Mill 
Can Supply You 


Insist on “PELRAP 
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Get rid of suction FF 
bottlenecks with 


MOSS-GORDIN’S SUPER 


PROVIDES ALL OF THE 
CAPACITY YOU WILL EVER NEED... 


Plus these other outstanding advantages: 
@ Engineered for perfect cotton handling 


@ Provides greater capacity, flexibility 
and investment economy 

@ Heavy duty construction minimizes 
abrasive wear on scroll sheets regard- 
less of type cotton 


@ 32-inch diameter drum of 14 gauge 
metal perforated with ,’,-inch holes 


@ Slope design of Air Box reduces trash 
collection in air chamber 


@ Weighs approximately 2,600 pounds 


GINNER DESIGNED W4TH PERFORMANCE IN MIND 


MOSS-GORDIN’S new separator is important news 
for every ginner interested in improved plant per- 
formance...and this Super “63” is of advanced 
design to eliminate suction bottlenecks. You can 
handle all types of cotton more efficiently and at the 
increased capacity demanded today. 
The SUPER “63” SEPARATOR gives you maxi- 
mum separation of air and cotton. Constructed to 
precision specifications, this unit materially reduces 
air leaks to eliminate power waste. Special heat- 
reduction design doubles life of flights. 
MOSS-GORDIN can show you how to save on equip- 
ment dollars, reduce your operational cost, and 
increase your capacity and profit with the 
SUPER “63”. 

For further information, write, wire, call or cable... 


3116 Main Street 318 S$. Parkway, West 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ee Third Street & Ave. 0 2933 Hamilton Ave. 
BOTANY INDUSTRIES, INC COMPA NY LUBBOCK, TEXAS FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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: a a p Walter Klein, president of the Bunge 
American Soybean Association — Corp., New York, will talk on “The Eu- 
< ; s repean Common Market and What It 
Slates Annual Meeting Means to American Agriculture.’ : 
Vl ‘ ‘tine : : ; . Joseph W. Barr, assistant to the Secre- 
i | = For Indianapolis tary of the Treasury, Washington, who 
will speak on the subject, “U.S. Soy- 
beans and Trade Balances.” 
The export programs of the American 
1 from last year’s 560 Soybean Association and the Soybean 
million-bushel crop will be negligible and Council of America, Inc., also will get 
the smallest in some years. But with a full play at the convention. 
new record crop coming up—now esti Shizuka Hayashi, managing director 
d at 100 million bushels more thar of the Japanese American Soybean Insti- 
year—the door is opened fi th tute, will talk on the activities of the 
soybean play an even larger je W Institute in promoting soybean products 
the Y for Peace program, says in Japan. The Japanese project was the 
Strayer first export market development program 
Two speakers who will discuss the on_ oilseeds ever undertaken jointly by 
future of the export programs: USDA and a commodity group, and was 
set up early in 1956. It has served as 
the prototype for the many export pro- 
. ; : . : 7 il ee grams sponsored jointly since by USDA 
4 Y 4 T--«- and commodity organizations. Japan is 
YOUR FIRST COST YOUR LAS SS | gad pemmmedity copeainntions. Zope is 
With The All New soybeans. 
Continuing an annual Convention high- 
. . wy light, Professor T. A. Hieronymus, agri- 
A L L. * ST E E L cultural economist, Unive rsity of Illinois, 
will discuss the soybean outlook in his 
talk, “What Will We Get for 1961-Crop 
Soybeans.” This talk will be given Tues- 
day afternoon, Aug. 29. 


Sovbean 





Howard L. Roach, president, Soybean 

uncil of America, Inc., Waterloo. Iowa, 

| report on the Council’s export mar- 

et activities. The Council during the 

Past year opened ct untry offices in Den- 

COTTON WAGON mark, Turkey, Pakistan, England, Iran, 
Peru and France, in addition to those 
already operating, and is now active in 
almost 50 countries around the globe, 
says Strayer. Roach returned this sum- 
mer from a round-the-world trip where 
he visited most of the Council's country 


projects 


fi A OR A a 
Now Sitviles 
6 For Cotton Pullers 

W Mechanical Pickers 


6-bale ca pacity of ma hine- _ Sh. sonoececenatts Ver Ter Cor Yer wor wor 
picked cotton. 


Firms serving the soybean industry 
will ave ex s at > * y 
Unique single beam construction 445 00 ill hav xhibit it the meeting. 
e 


1 x 2—14 gauge fabric wire sides 
and floor; galvanized for maxi- 


f.0.b Annual Golf Tourney 
mum protection 0.0. S ‘ : . 
‘ oh > - 
Sudan, Texas, et in Fresno 


i 
5 
2 
; 
{ 
‘ 
5 
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The annual convention banquet and 
awarding of honorary life memberships 
will be the evening of Aug. 28. 


COP COU Her HOU 





Floor heavily braced to prevent 
possible sagging. 





in lots of 5 or more, Sept. 8 has been set as the date for 
the eleventh annual Fresno Cotton Ex 
12.000 Ib. capacity (depending ' a ae 
—— “ Complete change Golf Tournament and Awards 
on tires used) pan ss zene : : . 
with Banquet to be held at the Sunnyside 
Side boards easily removed, and Peel Be an geome he gers acooreing te 
} wagons can be stacked on one Bed. Chassis. Floor. Tires, Tubes... au , [lis general ‘ airman. . 
for transporting behind a Assisting Ellis will be A. Kirby Sabin, 


pick-up “Ready to Roll.” Jr. 


' Others named on the arrangements 
8” 5 t ear — . committee include Wendell Johnson, 
s — . . . , . rr 

on th whee Western Cotton Sales; W. T. Bogard, 
fectl , ; Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Railway Com 
ae Perey Sa Smee pany; Arlie Johanson, States Marin 
1 i sthmian Agency: M. C. Biggers, Calcot, 

Painted with best quality ; _ \ wey; M i ge os 
nied . ; Ltd.; Lou Agnew, Howard Terminal, 
paint. is Oakland; William P. Crouch, Southern 
. it a Railway System; Tom Brown, Cotton 
% Field-tested and proven Insurance Assn.: Kenton Jarvis, Jarvis 
- Trucking Co.; L. A. Wallace, Crocker- 
ns , ——_S ’ 7 Angelo National Bank; Tom Gambe 
ABLE FOR GINNERS gel al § 7S mbel, 
TERMS AVAIL y Allenberg Cotton Co., and R. B. Craw 

ford, Allen Warehouse Co. 

Others are R. D. Day, Murray Com 
pany of Texas; John Pond, cotton grow 
caiieiemereme, . er, Fresno County; Julian Dewberry, 


Weil Brothers; Art Haire, Acald Sales 


NIX IMPLEMENT COMPANY + oe ag 7 Porter Smith, Pacifie Far 


Regular Financing wr 
Lease Purchase Ilan 


“ast Lines; and E. S. Darby, of E. S 
Texas Darby Cotton Co. 
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September Cotton 


Two-Year Study Shows 
Early Harvest Will Pay 


In Texas Blacklands 


By Dave McReynolds 


, EPTEMBER COTTON PAYS OFF in 
“ more cash for the farmer than any 
other harvest month. 

How? By a very simple method, says 
Carl Cox, Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas. 

What is this secret? Just that a farm- 
er who brings in mature, loose, dry, clean 
cotton to the gin in September will prob- 
ably received at least $11.80 more per 
bale than he would if he brought it in 
during October. 

Chances are he would receive as much 
as $25.00 more per bale in September 
than in November. 

These statements are based on a two- 
year study of 69,428 bales from the 
weekly marketing report issued by Agri 
cultural Marketing Service, Cotton Divi 
sion, Dallas. Prices are based on 1960 
Choice “A” Purchases. 

Does this sound unreasonable to you? 
Let’s look at the facts as revealed by 
Cox’s research 

On an average, cotton farmers received 
$28.57 per 100 pounds for their cotton 
during September of 1959 and 1960 
($142.85 per bale). 

In October this average price received 
had dropped $11.80 per bale as compared 
with September. Price per 100 pounds 
was $26.21 or $131.05 per bale. 

By November, the farmer had _ lost 
$16.45 off the September average as the 
price per 100 pounds had slipped to 
$25.28 ($126.40 per bale). 

If the farmer was one who harvested 
during December he lost $21.30 off the 
September average as this cotton brought 
only $24.36 per 100 pounds ($121.55 pet 
bale). 

Why the difference? 

To find the answers we visited with 
Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, Texas, past 
president, Texas Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tien, and last year’s Texas Ginner of 
the Year. 

Wilemon startled us by not only agree- 
ing with the price differential but adding 
that he figures September-ginned cotton 
brings even more money to his customers. 

At his point, which is located in the 
Blacklands about 35 miles southwest of 
Dallas, Wilemon says the difference be- 
tween September and October cotton will 
be “at least $15.00 and perhaps more.” 

The main reason given for the differ 


a o 


ential is that a farmer brings in the 
“cream” of his crop in September if he 
has mature, dry, loose, clean cotton by 
this time of the year. 

This “cream” must meet some require- 
ments, however; just latching onto a 
stripper and running in the field regard- 
less of the crop’s condition won't do the 
job. 


Requirements Cited 


Several requirements must be met be 
fore a farmer can realize this dividend. 

First, he must plant his cotton early 
enough to get a good stand by May 1; 
protect the crop until squares are set, 
usually by June 1; protect it during the 
blooming stage, by June 20; then allow 
45 days for full maturity. This will allow 
him to dessicate by Sept. 5-10. 

By this time, when he puts his stripper 
into the field he is harvesting mature 
cotton. 

This cotton is easier to gin, has full 
“bloom”, and high quality which buyers 
ask for. 

In addition to getting this extra divi- 
dend for his crop during the harvest year 
he has part of the job done for the fol 
lowing year. 

He has put money in the bank by 
getting his land cleared of stalks, all 
trash turned under and ready for winter 
rains. 

Also, and what may be the most im 
portant, he has made it impossible for 
boll weevils and bollworms to over-winte) 
in his field. Therefore, his poison bill 
should be lowered the following season. 
If an entire gin community would follow 
these recommendations, the farmers 
would have little boll weevil trouble 
the following year. 


Requires Planning 


Sounds easy, but a lot of planning is 
involved. 

Farmers who follow this program 
would have to use soil and water to grow 
crops; use good cropping systems; plant 
good seed; use fertilizer; control weeds 
and grass economically; control insect 
and diseases; and take mature, loose, 
dry cotton to the gin in September. 

“About 25 percent of my customers 


gin off in September, says Wilemon. 

“As there are fewer gins in our area 
than ever before, we would like to get 
this early crop so as to give better serv 
ice, and then too the farmer can save 
up to an additional $5.00 in ginning 
charges by bringing us mature, loose, dry 
cotton. It is a pleasure to gin cotton like 
this, and the farmer gets more bales 
from less seed cotton than later on,” 
Wilemon states. 

Describing cotton prices in Central 
Texas, Wilemon remarks, “Cotton prices 
follow a pretty regular scale in our area. 
From Aug. 20 to Sept. 1 prices remain 
pretty constant as the buyers aren’t sure 
of what they might be getting. By Sept. 
1 and until Sept. 15, prices begin to 
climb, hitting a peak around the 15th. 
From then until Oct. 1, the supply has 
depressed the market down a few points. 
It will usually remain constant until 
around the middle of October when it 
begins to fall. However, if we receive 
rain by the middle of October it really 
dips quickly.” 

Almost all of the “September” farm 
ers around Maypearl practiced early sea 
son control this year, Wilemon says. In 
addition about 80 percent used fertilizer 
on their cotton. 

“We get a few bales of cotton prior 
to Sept. 1,” Wilemon says. “However, it 
is after that date that we usually receive 
the first mature bale. I sure wouldn’t 
want my farmers to begin harvesting 
until their crop has matured, regardless 
of the date, for that makes their cotton 
worth even less, it is harder to gin, and 
usually is a lower grade of cotton.” 

So we found it pays handsome divi 
dends to shoot for getting mature, loose, 
dry cotton to the gin during September. 


Not only does this give a chance at the 
better market prices, but also makes it 
possible for land to be cleared of stalks, 
turned under and nitrogen applied, all 
prior to Christmas and the winter rains. 
This will conserve soil moisture fo) 
planting the next season, create better 
soil conditioning by providing organi 
materials in the soils, and make it im- 
possible for the boll weevil and bollworm 
to find a “home” for overwintering 
thereby cutting down on insect control 
prices the following season. 
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Biological 
Damage 
to 

Cotton 

in The 
Field 


by 

W. Hardy Tharp 
Physiologist-Pathologist 
National Cotton Council 


LONG WITH THE MEASURABLE aspects of cotton quality are 

many variables—variety, location, climate, cultural practices, har- 
vesting and ginning, to name a few. All are influential in determining 
the quality of fibers in a bale. 

Another variable we need to consider is biological damage—damage 
caused by growth of living organisms. 

Biological damage can occur when bolls are maturing, when they are 
opening, or as open bolls weather in the field. Most of it is caused by 
bacteria and fungi growth, though insects, in addition to causing enor- 
mous yield losses, also can contribute to this damage. 

For example, fibers may be immature due to complete or partial 
“defoliation” of immature cotton by leafworms or caterpillars. Such 
insect feeding also can result in excessive trash. Uncontrollable spider 
mite attacks can affect fiber maturity, as can severe attacks by many 
plant disease fungi and bacteria, particularly those which shorten the 
normal cotton boll maturation period. 

Insects, such as boll weevils and bollworms, also can destroy or 
degrade lint and seed by direct attack on maturing bolls. In addition 
to direct damage, insect punctures provide entrance for fungi and 
bacteria which particularly damage still-moist fibers and seeds in 
unopened bolls. 

The exact role of insect punctures in boll rotting, another form of 
biological damage, has not yet been thoroughly evaluated. In most sur- 
veys, however, many badly rotted bolls have insect punctures or exit 
holes in the infected locks. 

Several plant-disease bacteria and fungi which attack growing cotton 
plants can adversely alter cotton fiber quality. Most of these attacks 
cause a stress on plants, often so limiting maturity that fibers are thin- 
walled, weak and wasty and seed are poorly filled and low in vigor. 
Some fungi and bacteria can cause considerable damage by attacking 
green bolls. The bacterial blight organism can invade the boll and com- 
pletely destroy it or severely damage quality of fibers harvested. The 
anthracnose (fungus) boll rot can be damaging in a similar manner 
during this green boll development period. 


Two Periods Most Critical 


All| the foregoing biological damage occurs, or is initiated, while bolls 
still are maturing; that is, before they normally would open and permit 
fibers to dry. Biological damage to fibers in open bolls is relatively 
insignificant as long as fibers remain dry. The damaging microorgan- 
isms (bacteria and fungi) can grow little or none on fully dried fibers; 
as they require moisture for rapid growth. 

Hence, there are two periods when microorganisms can severely dam- 
age mature fibers: when green bolls crack open and the still-moist fibers 
—usually covered with sugars and other materials which readily support 
growth of bacteria and fungi—are exposed and when fully open and dried 
bolls are again wet and remain wet in the field. The latter period would 
include the condition usually referred to as “weathering”. 

Let’s first examine biological damage that occurs or is initiated as 
bolls first begin opening. 

To obtain undamaged fiber, the period between boll cracking and the 
fluffing of cotton must proceed without delay, that is, within one o1 
two days. Cracked bolls will not dry out when humidity remains high. 
High humidity may result from long periods of rain, or it can occur in 
the bottom crop when rank growth provides a dense cover of leaves, 
keeping humidity high at the plant base. 

If the microbial attack on undried but open bolls is completed, “tight 
lock” boll rot results. This represents a yield loss, but it is not of much 
concern to quality except im machine stripping, because such cotton 
usually is not harvested by hand or machine pickers. Microbial attack 
that begins, develops partially and then is stopped by delayed drying of 
the boll is important to quality, as “basal tight lock” develops. The upper 
part of the lock dries and fluffs normally but the base remains moist 
and is attacked by microorganisms which color the lint, lower quality 
and cause spots in the bale. Such bolls will be harvested, and quality, 
as well as seed vigor, will be seriously impaired. 


Spinning Suffers 


Microbial attack on undried cotton results in masses of damaged cot- 
ton and spots in the bale. This damaged lint is associated with degrada- 
tion of the cellulose. Usually the degradation is localized on the fiber, 


The ‘ p ented in this article is based principally on research articles and 
rey his Cottor arch Investigators, Paul B. Marsh, Thomas Kerr and 
Reses ’ ivisior ARS, together with their state and federal 





causing breakage, staple reduction and 
an excess of short fibers. This means in- 
creased mill waste and is considered to 
mean increased ends down in spinning. 

siological activity may severely dam- 
age fiber properties even after bolls 
have opened and dried. This damage, 
which occurs as cotton is weathering in 
the field under high moisture conditions, 
is associated with a change in lint color 
and grade loss. It also is caused by 
microbial activity. Microorganisms first 
grow on substances on the fiber surface, 
then attack the noncellulosic fiber con- 
stituents. Only with prolonged wet wea- 
ther is the cellulose structure affected. 

What about means to detect biological 
damage to cotton fibers which occurs 
prior to harvesting? It can be detected 
only in part with cotton classers. They 
readily can evaluate spots and off color. 
If weak places in the fiber contribute to 
breakage during ginning, this may be 
detected as reduced staple length. Instru- 
ment examination of fiber properties can 
detect some additional damage particu- 
larly in strength and length-uniformity. 
Small scale spinning tests can furnish 
further evidence of fiber damage by 
microorganisms while cotton is still in 
the field. 


Lab Tests Show Damage 


In addition, many laboratory measure- 
ments specifically show physical-chemi- 
cal damage to fibers. For example, meas- 
urements of the change in normal wax 
coating on the fibers and particularly 
the changes in extracts reflect the degree 
of degradation caused by microorganism 
growth on fibers. Also, the rate of mois- 
ture regain, rate of swelling in alkali, 
and characteristics of dye absorption 


are changed progressively as exposure 
time to microorganism activity (unde? 
suitable culture conditions) is extended. 

In most instances these changes in 
physical and chemical measures of qual- 
ity loss are associated closely with 
changes in some fiber properties which 
can be measured with instruments. These 
changes also are correlated with depre- 
ciation of many spinning attributes and 
end use value of cotton fibers. 

This discussion has placed little em- 
phasis on how weather “per se” influ- 
ences fiber values. This is, for the most 
part, another story, but it should be 
emphasized that such things as prolonged 
«exposure to intense sunlight or repeated 
wetting and drying could alter properties 
of exposed fibers in the complete absence 
of microorganisms. 

Variety, culture and climate determine 
the original quality of fibers exposed to 
weathering. Indeed, the quality of har- 
vested fiber and seed is a direct result 
of the inter-actions among all these 
factors. 


Yield Losses 

During the last 
alone caused an 

loss equal to 2.38 

cotton crop. These 


five years, boll rots 
average annual yield 
percent of the U.S. 
losses are sustained 
throughout the Belt. Greater yield reduc- 
tions, however, occur in the rainbelt 
Mid South and Southeast where summe? 
rainfall averages over 10 inches. Severe 
boll rots can occur even in areas where 
this average is less than two inches, par- 
ticularly when excess nitrogen and irri- 
gation produce high yields on all tall 
plants with dense, luxurious foliage. 
Wherever grown, this type of plant pro- 
duces a nearly perfect “growth chamber” 


for microorganisms in the lower third of 
the plant—where early bolls are matur- 
ing and opening. Under these conditions, 
yield losses from boll rot can be high. 


What Can Be Done? 


Cotton growers face a dilemma. Profits 
are becoming more geared to mechaniza- 
tion and high yields. In many areas, 
practices which give high yields cause 
rank growth and late maturity, the very 
conditions which increase possible yield 
loss from boll rot and quality reduction 
by microbial activity during weathering. 
Just where can the grower attack these 
problems? 


Boll rots can be minimized by a vari- 
ety of cultural operations, mostly by 
practices for reducing plant size (and 
leafiness) and getting cotton harvested 
before it weathers. This necessitates pre- 
cise control of many things—including 
fertility, moisture supply and _ insects. 
Chemical defoliation and desiccation are 
useful tools in both boll rot control and 
early harvesting, although the full po- 
tential of bottom defoliation for reducing 
boll rot is yet to be realized, primarily 
because more research is needed to pro- 
vide adequate guides for use of this spe- 
cial chemical tool. 

Undoubtedly, the ultimate answers will 
be furnished through research. This re- 
quires acceleration in current projects 
as well as initiation of new lines of 
investigation, particularly basic research 
on fundamentals involved. Since yield 
less, fiber quality and viability of cotton 
planting seed are all involved, solution 
to problems resulting from microbial 
damage in the field constitutes a major 
challenge to research workers, produc- 
ers and the entire cotton industry. 
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Reduce Moisture Content 
The Quickest Way 


Phelps rubber bladed fans are built in 
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seed, and 


all grain-seed products. 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps 
cooling fan is like having another full- 
time insurance policy on your storage 
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Foster Wallace Louisiana Crushers Hold 
>» < a 


Annual Meeting In 
Re-elected New Orleans 


oordinator, Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, spoke on the cotton research pro- 
gram in progress at Louisiana State 
University. J. D. Fleming, executive vice- 
president, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Memphis, spoke on cotton- 
ice support program, farm legis 
and other problems facing the 

lustry today 
Dr. Roussel described the organization 
the Experiment Station as it is cor 


Pointing out ’ ralu if the cotton 


Cotton Seed and Burr Handling... | ross 


crop to Louisiana’s economy, Dr. Roussel 
said, “Cotton can, and must, remain in 


” 
Louisiana. Our cotton crop yielded $85.4 
lif PCla million to our economy in 1960, with $42 
million of this spent in the local commu- 


nity. This value to the state is obvious 
and we can see readily what would hap- 
. ° ° pen if this source was eliminated.” 

Latest Designs . . . Immediate Delivery Dr. Roussel recognized the Crusher’s 
research program and the work done 
by Dalton Gandy, member of the organi- 
zation’s cotton contact committee respon- 
BURR HOPPERS: sible for revitalizing cotton in the state. 

. He told of the importance of the leas- 
ing of the 83,000 acres of cotton which 


ALL NEW and EXCLUSIVE model with complete elimina- was reapportioned this year and this 


impact upon cotton economy in the state. 





tion of bridging 


Economical, conventional type with minimum bridging bad Prosper Ww. Peden, 
Dies in California 
PROSPER W. PEDEN, 63, Anderson, 


Clayton & Co., executive, died Aug. 10 
BURR SPREADERS: at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Los Angeles. 
jorn in Fayette, Miss., Oct. 20, 1898, 
Peden attended Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. Following serv- 
provides the ultimate in truck and trailer mounted ice in the U.S. Navy during World War 
I, he joined ACCO Aug. 1, 1921 in Hous- 
spreaders. ton, and had been associated with the 
world-wide cotton firm since. He first 
went to California as a cotton buyer in 
1922. From 1927-1941 he was in charg 
SEED HOUSES: of the company’s operations in Arizona, 
. headquartering in Phoenix. Returning 
to California in 1941, Peden was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of 
the firm’s Pacific Coast operations. He 
: also served as manager of the Western 
Sturdy and attractive Compress Co. division of Anderson, Clay- 
. . ; ; ton & Co. during this period. 
Gravity loading with convenient bottom storage Peden had been a leader in Western 
Cotton Shippers Association, National 
Cotton Council and National Cottonseed 
Descriptive Literature Available Products Association over a period of 
vears. He was also a member of the 
Jonathon Club in Los Angeles. 


The most modern and effective engineering features — 
Easy operating and automatic locking doors 


Survivors are his widow, Mary Cath- 
erine; two daughters, Mrs. Dennis O’- 


HX Connor of Alexandria, Va., and Sally 
Y \\ Ann Peden of Los Angeles; two sons, 
NL» P. W. Peden, Jr. and Donald E. Peden 
of Los Angeles; his mother, Mrs. H. H. 


2 Peden and two sisters, Miss Rae Peden 
lhauupacturing and Mrs. L. W. Roco, all of Houston, plus 
Company, Tue. two grandchildren. 


Funeral services were conducted Aug. 
P.O. Box 486 SLATON, TEXAS Phone VAlley 8-4573 at the Church of the Recessional, 


15 
Forest Lawn, Glendale, Calif. 
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@ Soybean Processors 
Re-elect Houghtlin 


R. G. HOUGHTLIN, Chicago, was re 
elected president and Donald B. Walker, 
St. Louis, was elected chairman, 
of directors, National Soybean Processors 
Association at their meeting in 
Chicago Aug. 3-4. 

Walker is with 

Other board officials 
Brubaker, The Borden Co., New York, 
vice-chairman of the board, and Glenn 
Pogeler, North lowa Cooperative Proces 
sing Association, Mason City, immediate 
past chairman. 


board 
annual 


Purina Co. 
Earl J 


Ralston 


include: 


R. G. HOUGHTLIN 


William King Self, 
Marks, Miss., was re 
and Scott E. Cramer, 


cago, re-elected treasurer. 


Directors elected for a three-year tern 
include Ben R. Barbee, Southland Cottor 
Oil Division, ACCO, Abilene, Texas; R 
E. Fiedler, Archer Daniel 

Minneapolis; W. E. Flumerf 

Mills, Ine Minneapolis: W. E 
Central Soya Inc., Fort Wayne; 

T Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicag 
Donald C. Ogg, lowa Soya Co., 

lowa. 


l 


. Delphos Grain «& Sova 
Ohio, and M. D 
Minneapolis, were 

unexpired terms of 

and Ralph S. Moore. 

directors include R. FE. Alex 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 
d Products Co., 
Convis, Funk 
sloomington, Ill.; Dwight 
Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, 
lo.; R. G. Golseth, Lauhoff Soya Co., 
Danville, Ill; R. B. Jude, Spencer Kel 
ogg & Sons, Buffalo, N.Y.; A. I. Reisz, 
Ohio Valley Soybean Cooperative, Hen 
Ky.; E. FE. Rhodes, A. E. Staley 
Decatur, Ill. Irving Rosen, 

1 and R. B. Williams, Buel 

itton Oil Division, Cincinnati. 

t. E. Fiedler and Harris T. Lyon were 
elected to the itive committee to 
serve two-year terms and Barbee and 
McVay were elected to the executive 
committee to fill the unexpired terms of 
I and Moore. 


Brubaker 


Holdover 
ander, The 
L.. W. Andreas, Honeymea 
Mankato, Minn.; A. M 
Bros. Seed Co., 
I Dannen, 


exer 





Cottonseed Oil Purchase 
Operations Announced 





USDA has announced provisions for 
cottonseed oil purchases in carrying out 
the price support program for producers. 

The Department said that cottonseed 
oil purchases will not be needed to main- 
tain producer prices at the support level 
during the 1961-62 marketing year, but 
adds, however, that program provisions 
will provide assurance against the pos- 
sibility of difficulties developing in mar- 
keting which might prevent farmers 
from receiving support for cottonseed 
during the marketing season. 

The program differs from programs 
in recent years. Crushers participating 
in the program can offer cottonseed oil 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
through the New Orleans ASCS Com- 
modity Office. Prices will be determined 
at the time tenders are made and will 
reflect support prices for cottonseed, 
SuVs USDA. Cottonseed must be from the 
1961 crop and must have been purchased 
at program prices from participating 
ginners or producers. 

As announced earlier, the loan rate is 
S44 per gross ton of eligible cottonseed, 
reflecting 78 percent of parity, CCC pur- 
chase price from producers is $45 pet 
ton and from participating ginners is 
$49 per ton, both grade (100). 
Under the new program, participating 
crushers pay these support 
prices to and participating 
rinners 

Details of this new 
1961 CCC Cottonseed 


basis 


agree to 


producers 


program are in the 
Bulletin 3. 


1¢ Kicking Up Her Heels 





@ Guy Chipperfield 
Dies in England 


GUY CHIPPERFIELD, 67, died Wednes 
day, July 26. 

After serving in France and Belgium 
with the Royal Fusiliers and the Middle- 
sex Regiment, Chipperfield joined Lever 
Bros. Ltd. in 1921 and spent 12 years 
dealing with overseas and continental 
companies, mainly on the marketing side 
From 1933 until 1937 he managed Uni 
lever’s interests in Switzerland and then 
took charge in Hungary until the out 
break of war. 

In 1939 he 
Unilever Oil 
1948, chairman 
of BOCM. 

At the recent Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Seed Crushers 
in Stockholm, he was re-elected president 
for the eleventh successive year. Among 
the other offices he had held were: 
chairman of the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association (1952-1953), and chairman 
of the National Seed Crushers Associa 
tion (1947-59). He was a Liveryman of 
the Worshipful Company of Farmers and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 


became a member of the 
Mills Executive and in 
and managing directo 


Textile Group Sets Dates 


Robert Jackson, executive vice -presl 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, will be one of the guest speak 
ers at the annual meeting of North Caro 
lina Textile Manufacturers Association. 
The Oct. 5-6 meeting will be held at Pine 
hurst, N.C. 


Virginia Dennis Is A-Okay 


Virginia Dennis, who recently stepped 


into the shoes of secretary, North Caro- 
lina Crushers Association, replacing Mrs. 
M. U. Hogue (See The Press, Aug. 5), 
is no stranger to the industry, as 
“better half’’—Walton S. Dennis, is dis- 
t manager of North and South 
Carolina for International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp., agricultural chemicals 
division. 


rict sales 


Her qualifications, in addition to being 
able to “dance all night,” as she 
include having worked with the War 
Food Administration during World Wat 
II, and formerly being assistant to the 
director of instructions, North Carolina 
State College’s school of textiles in 
Raleigh. 

Mrs. Dennis is a grandmother, and 
takes pleasure in showing pictures of 
her two granddaughters, ages three and 
one and a half. 

Active in church and civie work, she 
has served the Edenton Street Methodist 
Church in Raleigh as a Sunday school 
teacher for over 17 years and is an active 
worker in the Raleigh Woman’s Club, 
Raleigh Garden Club and Little Theatre 
groups. 


Says, 


A charming person, blessed with quick 
and humorous wit, Mrs. Dennis is an 
admirable addition to the staff of North 
Carolina Cottonseed A ssocia- 
tion. 

She 


Crushers 


and het 
in Raleigh. 


family make their home 
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‘ _ DOUBLES Ginning Capacity! 
s oO n Perfectly matched sets — designed and engineered as a team 


to accomplish high grade ginning at very high capacity. 


are Br | 
eaki Ng COMET... Four Bales Per Hour! 
INNING RECORDS s Doubles the capacity in half the space! These c»mpact units 


are interchangeable with any 80- or 90-Saw Gin, either direct 


connected or wide spaced. 


COMET SUPREME. ..Six Bales Per Hour! 


This truly supreme unit is interchangeable with 120-Saw Gins. 


With the Comet line, quality and quantity go hand in hand. 
You will still gin with a loose roll producing the same high 
quality sample long associated with Continental Gins. What’s 
more, in the Comet line Continental’s great Research and 
Development team designed the Feeder to match the Gin. 
New automatic feed controls, positive in action and precisely 


adjustable, insure greater efficiency by keeping the Feeder 


synchronized with the Gin at all times. They stay in step 
through the full range of capacities. 


The Gins in both the Comet and Comet Supreme Units are 
equipped with large 16” diameter saws which maintain 


cleaning efficiency even at the highest capacity. 


Brush or Air Blast doffing is optional and interchangeable 


in the same gin frame, and which ever you choose you can be 





assured that these new Continental Comets are the highest 
GINNERS capacity combinations ever offered to the ginning industry. 


Like all equipment in Continental’s complete line, these 


As a ginner you owe it to your- 
self to see these revolutionary 
new gins at work. Their per- 
formance will amaze you. Call outfit to meet changing needs. 
your Continental representative 
today — he will personally ar- 
range your visit. 


money saving units have a simplified, trouble free and versatile 


design which allows expansion and modification of your gin 


Let a Continental Representative show you how practical 
and profitable the Continental Comet line can be for you. 
Call or write him today. 


AUGUSTA / DALLAS / HARLINGEN /LUBBOCK / MEMPHIS CONTINENTAL 


PHOENIX / PRATTVILLE | TULARE / BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA GIN COMPANY 


a division of Fulton Industries, Inc 
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kor Doc Vesey 


. 


Successful Operation 


did in Barrenqueras, Minia will have the 
second best oil mill in the world. There 
is no doubt about it, all that extra and 
careful attention you gave to the con 
struction at Barrenqueras to see that 
each and every part and section of the 
plant was properly constructed, installed 
and finished, pays good dividends. So 
many construction engineers are satis 
fied to consider the job complete when 
the major units are in place and the 
wheels can be turned over, and do not 
give the proper attention to the finishing 
trokes and little details of niceties 
hich add greatly to the satisfactory 
operation in future years. 
“From all reports, the careful atten- 
to finishing the Barren 
lant will continue to be notice- 
future years of operation. So, do 
thing with Minia, and I can 
; your associates there now 
remember you kindly many years 
you have completed your assign- 
and returned to the U.S. 
‘Yours very truly, 
‘(signed) J. Ross Richardson.’ 


supervised the construction 
First Operation he mill in Villeta, Paraguay, which 
as bu » last few months before th 

ton Oil Mi , ton seys returned to the States in 1937. 


The Term Is “Doc” 


the nickname, “Doc”—in South 
professional men (lawyers, en- 
chemists, etc.) are referred to 
J. Ross Richardson, on a trip 
America, overheard Vesey’s as 
calling him “Doc”. When Rich 
returned, this information con- 
Vesey’s status came back 
ston with him. Vesey has been “Doc”’ 
Richardson stepped off the 


In 1938, Doe received his certificate 

a Registered Professional Engineer 

the State of Texas, and has continued 

i standing since that time. He 

a d as general superintendent of the 

El Paso Gins and the two company mills 

intil 1939, when he sailed without his 

family for what was intended to .be a 

even or eight month trip to install the 
achinery in the Minia Mill. 

' Few could have predicted the delays 


Send The Swede t in Bla n t vest « of Mey which came in the next year or so. First, 
f 1 fe ! t ! Aon second World War began and the 
ermans sank a British ship which was 
irrying the most vital of engines for 
the powering of the Minia operation 
Readers can imagine what critical and 
laguing delays came during the next 

months after the outburst of war. 
One year and one day after he landed 
n Egypt, Vesey left on the next-to-the 
ist boat to leave the Mediterranean 

irrying such passengers 

In 1943, the Houston office of Ander 
on, Clayton & Co. moved Doc into Hous 
on again to assist J. Ross Richardson 
The drawing board again was active, this 
time in the direction of Mexico. A few 
months later, Vesey moved south and be- 
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came general superintendent of the mills 
In Mexico. 

Three years of strenuous activity were 
spent in Mexico co-ordinating the mills 
from Torreon, Monterrey, Matamoros, 
etc., and Vesey brought his family back 
to El Paso. 

Thus it was that Doc completed his 
“surgery” on mills outside the E] Paso 
Valley, and shed the bridle of foreign 
service. 

In 1948, Doe 
room of the El 
Cottonoil Co., 
expellers. 

In 1949, Vesey organized a 
carpenters and mechanics and 
new mill at Las Cruces, N.M. 

In 1951, he expanded his district into 
the Pecos Valley where he took an active 
part in the beginning of the solvent 
mill in Pecos, Texas. Then, he settled 
down as district superintendent of the 


redesigned the 
Paso Mill of Western 
and installed the four new 


press 


crew of 
built the 


e New Advisor Named 
At New Orleans 


BROOKE H. DUNCAN, II, New Orleans 
has accepted an appointment as an 
advisor to the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
USDA, announced Dr. C. H. Fisher, 
division director. 


BROOKE H. DUNCAN 


Duncan is vice-president and general 
manager of The Foster Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of canvas and jobbers 
of cotton duck. He also serves in a simi 
lar capacity with its wholly-owned sub 
sidiary, Foster Canvas Products Co., In¢ 

and as secretary-treasurer of Foste) 
Aluminum Awning Co. In addition he 
is a member of the board of directors, 
Canvas Products Association Internation- 
al, with which the Southern Division has 
worked closely in a program of coopera 
tive research on the improvement of 
cotton awnings ard awning materials. 


goods, 


Dunean will advise the Division on 
research in the area. Present researcl 
is aimed at finding better treatments for 
cenvas and other cotton products to re- 
duce deterioration by weathering and 
damage from mildew and rot. The re- 
search includes a study of various types 
of coatings. 


three mills, the holds 


present. 


position he 


No Rocking Chairs 

Doc has sponsored new innovations in 
oil mill design and has devised numerous 
improvements for oil mill machinery, 
many of which bear his name. He says he 
has many more ideas hovering around 
the drafting board at present. 

A past-president of International Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association, he re- 
mains an active participant. His wife 
Gladys was the first president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Association. 

After Sept. 1 and retirement? Doc is 
undecided, maybe he will build more 
mills, maybe he will be a sales engineer. 
jut he definitely doesn’t plan to pilot 
a rocking chair. 


Midsouth Group Elects 


Midsouth Soybean and Grain Shippers 
Association has re-elected President Johua 
Terral of Terral-Norris Seed Co., Lake 
Providence, La. Also re-elected at the 
recent annual meeting were Vice-Presi- 
dent E. D. Barrett, Soybean Storage & 
Elevator Co., Hornersville, Mo.: and 
Secretary Paul C. Hughes, Farmer Soy 
bean Corp., Blytheville, Ark. 


New Name at Glidden 


Glidden Company’s Paint Division has 
changed its name to Coatings and Resins 
Division according to Paul W. Neidhardt 
division vice-president. 

“This new name reflects the changes 
taking place in the paint industry and 
describes the wide range of products 
offered by the division,’”’ Neidhardt says. 





ugged, Shot-llast Fests Judicate... 


RUBBER-LINED GIN- ELBOWS 
OUTLAST GALVANIZED Ls” 


Up to 9 times longer service life 

is the answer! Hundreds 

throughout the 

already saved time 
Abrasion & Cor- 


Now. the 


lests give 


and rubber 
of gin operators 
Southwest have 


and money. with 
rosion rubber-lined elbows 
shot-blast 


undeniable proof that you. too, can 


results of recent 


cut downtime to a minimum by in 
stalling A & C rubber-lined “L's” 
Worn-out fan scrolls. too. even if 
full of holes, can actually be made 
better than new with A & C rubber 
They will outlast new scrolls 
times and can be used in- 


lining! 
by many 
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it the 
it wears oul 
It will pav vou to « heck into A & ¢ 


lor com 


definitely is replaced as 


rubber linings ri rht away 


plete miormation. your nearest 


dealer or write to: 


P.O. BOX 3085 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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Testern participation in the Cotton 
Prod Institute is nearing 
ion bales of cotton, according to Bos 


Macon, Miss., chairman, 
committee 


iceTs one 
Stevens, 
ide producer 
otton Producers Institute is 
chanism for cotton farmers to 
if the National Cotton Council to 
their and 


use 
tien « 

promotion research 

| Giffen, Fresno, made this 

Stevens after 

series of 14 meetings 

ia’s San Joaquin Valley 

of the meetings, nearly 

rowers in the Valley have agreed 

the organizational committee 

now t a Massive 

up program to reach 
California 
meeting 


pre 
report to compile 


an initial 


1.000 @ 
to serve on 
Members w 
educational and sign 
vy grov 


conduc 


A 


Preliminary Report 





l 


é 


have 


CPI Gets Support 
From Far West 


zational in nature, Giffen reported grow- 
‘rs producing 500,000 annually 
committed their Organi- 


bales 


acreage. 


zational meetings will be started shortly 


( 


West 
it 


n California’s 
ounties 


Imperial and Riverside 


Similar ings are under way in 
Arizona and are being 
Mexico and the El Paso 


meet 
Texas and 
tiated in New 





y 





Best protection against contaminants! 
FAFNIR R-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


Notice the flared-lip seal in 
Fafnir’s R Ball Bearing. It’s 

t seal yet against lint, dirt, 
st, moisture, 


du “bearing 
killer’! And the tough, Buna-N 
rubber-impregnated fabric gives 
you protection that lasts. 

Fafnir’s R-Seal Ball Bearing, 
permanently prelubricated or with 
provision for relubrication, is 


24 


ane 


available in a wide choice of 
power transmission units. And 
the Fafnir-originated self-locking 
bearing collar makes installation 
easy, positive. Write for bulletin. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


¥ / 


and Pecos areas of Texas. Stevens said 
reports point up the fact that “growers 
are welcoming the opportunity to join 
in a voluntary, self-help research and 
promotion program to gain greater mar- 
kets and acreage at a profit.” 

A Beltwide producer committee report 
points out that within five years U.S. 
fiber consumption will probably rise by 
1,300,000 cotton bale equivalents and that 
world fiber consumption will be up by 
14 or 15 million bales. It explains that 
rising populations and increased per 
capita incomes are pushing textile con- 
sumption upward. 

If U.S. cotton simply maintains 
present 22 percent share of the world 
fiber market, expansion in total con- 
sumption would permit a 20-million-bale 
market by 1967-68. Cotton can cash in 
on this potential if growers move to nar- 
row the research and promotion gap 
between it and competitors, Stevens 
stressed. 


its 


In addition to Stevens, those who serv- 
ed on the Beltwide producer committee 
for the Institute were D. W. Brooks, 
Georgia; E. J. Cecil, California; G. C. 
Cortright, Jr., Mississippi; Roy B. Davis, 
Texas; Russell Giffen, California; J. D. 
Hays, Alabama; J. R. Kennedy, Cali- 
fornia; Harold F. Ohlendorf, Arkansas; 
C. R. Sayre, Mississippi; A. L. Story, 
Missouri; Jess G. Stratton, Oklahoma; 
Keith Walden, Arizona; J. H. West, 
Texas; J. Clyde Wilson, Arizona; and 
the late J. E. O'Neill, California. 





Cotton Quality Day 
Set for Missouri 





fale value rather than highest 
sible grade will be a paramount issue 
ut a Missouri Cotton Quality Day, Aug. 
20 in Hayti. 

The one-day meeting, sponsored by 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association 
and Missouri Extension Service, will fea- 
ture cotton leaders from across the Belt 

representing all segments of the indus- 
try. Purpose of the Quality Day, accord- 
ing to Wendell Choate, president, Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, is 
to outline the effect of varieties, pro- 
ducing, harvesting and ginning practices 
on spinning performance. 


pos- 


New Feed Mill Planned 


Cotton Producers Association of At- 
lanta plans to complete a third push- 
button feed mill by Spring, 1962, reports 
General Distribution Director J. Julian 
Baker. The new mill—to be known as 
Cooperative Mills—will be north of Cal- 
houn, Ga. 


Kk. FE. REYNOLDS, director of 
marketing, MeMillen feed division, has 
been named a vice-president of Central 
Soya. He will continue his current re- 
sponsibilities for feed division operations. 
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Western Metals Division 


of 


WESTERN PIPE AND STEEL, INC. 


2001 Auburn Lubbock, Texas 
PO 5-8877 
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, SBE 
Cotton Committee Meets in Dallas 


MEMBERS OF THE COTTON RESEARCH Advisory Committee of Texas are pic- 
tured above in a meeting held in Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Aug. (1. Burris Jackson, 
Hillsboro, is chairman of this committee with representatives of allied industry as 
advisors to the four-man Cotton Research Committee of Texas. Carl Cox is director 
of the CRC with offices in Dallas. At this meeting a budget of $272,430 was adopted 
for research this year 


e Carolinas Group Names — Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S.C); L. 0. 


- . ” , S.C.; and E. E. Gasque, 

District Directors Piedmont District: Ward 

CAROLINAS GINNERS Association has Broom, Monroe, N.C.; Norris Boggs, 

‘ + +} ¢ Mateia? divectara fas ‘ ton, - and Ra ph Elliott, Shelby, 
David Guy, Lum 

J. Oliver, Smithfield, 
ey Johnson, Dunn, N.( 
Luther H. Vail, Pike 

P. Revelle, Murfrees 

P. Sumrell, Ayden, 


rris 


wir 


In Houston 


Final Rites Held for 
Edmond Pincoffs 


Funeral services were held recently in 
Houston for Edmond Pincoffs, leading 
figure in Houston's foreign trade. 

Pincoffs, 71, died at his home in River 
Oaks in Houston. 

He was born in Chicago, educated in 
England and lived in Antwerp, Belgium, 
before coming to Houston. He worked 
for both the Netherlands and Denmark 
as their consul. 

A past president and director of the 
Houston Merchants Exchange and Hous- 
ton World Trade Association, Pincoffs 
was instrumental in the establishment of 
Houston's World Trade Center. 

He was known in the cotton trade for 
his association with Maurice Pincoffs 
‘o., Houston, dealers in cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut cake and meal. The firm 
is a member of Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association and National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


Agronomy Meeting Slated 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy is scheduled for 
Nov. 27-30 in St. Louis. Headquarters 
for the meeting will be the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel. 

Over 1,500 agronomists and associated 
scientists are expected to attend this 
the Society’s fifty-fourth annual meeting, 
according to Executive Secretary Dr. 
Matthias Stelly. 





A TRU-FAB BURR SPREADER 


noi ales 


Mounted on Your Truck Ready to Operate. Five Screw Conveyors Distribute the Burrs Evenly. All Driving Parts Cased Away from Burrs and Trash. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 


Seed Houses * Burr Hoppers * Burr Spreaders 
Warehouses *® Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants ® Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 
Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 


296 


Lubbock, Texas 


P. O. Box 404 
Phone POrter 3-9547 
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USDA’s first official cotton production 
estimate indicates a total of 13,918,000 
bales will be produced this year. 

This estimate is three percent below 
the 14,272,000 produced last year, but is 
three percent higher than the 1950-59 
average. 

Cotton ginnings for the U.S. reported 
by the Bureau of Census totals 227,680 


Second Turndown 





Warehousemen Get 
‘No’ on Request 
Another 


warehouse 


refusal by USDA to increase 
rates on CCC stored cotton 
was received by the Memphis office of 
National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, reports John 
Todd, Association executive vice-presi 
dent. 

This was the second refusal by USDA 
this year. The first request was denied 
in May, and this is in answer to a 
protest filed by the Association, July 14. 


In part, the 


last 


etter reads “In connection 
with rates for cotton storage and other 
warehouse services, the board of direc 
tors, Commodity Credit Corp., gave care 
ful and lengthy consideration to cotton 
warehouse costs and income as shown 
by results of the survey, and to 
information available from the Depart 
ment’s technicians and other sources. 

“After receiving 
ideration of 
material, we 
matter of 
cotton. We 
the rates 
till believe 
equitable.” 

The letter was signed by H. D. Godfrey, 
administrator, CCC, 


costs 


request for con 
the additional 
considered the 
warehouse rates for CC¢ 
find no basis for changing 
previously announced and 
such fair and 


your 
and 
again 


rates 
have 


as 


rates are 


Marketing Seminar Planned 


The third annual feed marketing semi- 
nar, sponsored by the executives 
council of American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, has been slated for Sept. 
20-21 in Chicago 


sales 


running bales ginned from the 1961 crop 
prior to Aug. 1. This is up from 1960 
figures of 139,779 and 150,472 for 1959 
figures on the same date. 

Estimated production of American- 
Egyptian cotton is down 2,900 bales for 
a total estimate of 65,300 bales this year, 
says USDA. 

The “Big Four” cotton producing states 


by States 


of Texas, California, Mississippi and 
Arkansas are estimated to produce totals 
of 4,600,000 bales, 1,800,000 bales, 1,470,- 
000 bales and 1,280,000 bales respectively. 
Three of these figures are below the 1960 
production mark — those being all but 
Texas where production is estimated to 
be up by about 250,000 bales over 1960 
mark. 








14 GAGE WELDED 
CONSTRUCTION 





RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 
MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED 
BY ANDERSON & BIGHAM 





~ CONTROLLED DELIVERY 


WITH A 
SCISSOR - TYPE OPENING 
CUSTOMER SEED - HOPPER 


FOR 


THERE’S NOTHING 


3 


CHARGE 
HOPPER YOU CAN CUT OFF LOADING 
AT 
DESIRES. OF COURSE, THE STANDARD 
2 OR 3 BALE SIDE DISCHARGE HOPPER 
IS AVAILABLE 
QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 
= ORIGINATORS NOT IMITATORS 


POSITIVE CONTROL DELIVERY — 
BETTER THAN OUR 


BALE OR LARGER, CENTER DIS- 


SEED HOPPER. WITH THIS 


ANY AMOUNT THE CUSTOMER 


IN THE SAME FINE 





ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 
GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


416-424 AVENUE L 


PHONE PO 3-9273 


BOX 1438 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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For Oilseed To Make Lab-Quip ~ emaggy lon «eae cotton classifica- 
on, e aqadaed, 

Swedish Needs | 'u : . Vandergriff said use of the automati 

Continental Announces cotton sampler is another forward step 

n modernizing cotton marketing. Basic 


soybeat ply Sampler Manufacturing ally & materially 





ted to 


assists the cotton 
grower, assuring him of a fair class of 
his cotton 
“The automatic sampler benefits every 
one from grower to spinning mill. With 
-Quip Engineering Corp., Shreveport, the sampler, cotton samples are uniform, 
, according to A. L. Vandergriff, Con easy to class and in a size buyers prefer. 
vear’ i imental president This results in higher prices from the 
7,000 tons. respecti Lal o. TE ace — —_ buyers because cotton mills can schedule 
abd-Quip automatic cotton samplers, snd blend accurately with worthwhile 
in use since 1956, have produced the savings in operating costs,” he added. 
most reliable and trouble-free _ cotton Lab-Quip samplers are manufactured 
samples in the industry, says Vander in one model with different sampler in- 
grift This year, more than one million takes to meet needs of all types of gin- 
b W be sampled by aut mate ning systems. 
samplers. Their flexibility and Continental Gin Co. is a division of 
idability meet all USDA require-  Pujton Industries, Inc., of Atlanta, and 
operates manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses and assembly units in several 
major southern cities. 


Continent: . Birmingham, wil 
gin the exclusive manufacture, sales 
of the patented automatik 
previously manufactured by 








Fulton Industries Buys 
mee ag SR 4 ; Die Casting Firm 


‘* 





— =.” 
Fulton Industries, Inc., Atlanta-based 
diversified industrial organization, an- 
nounced the purchase of the business 
and operating assets of Dollin Corp., 
East Coast producer of aluminum and 
zine die castings. The firm will operate 
as a division of Precision Castings Co., 
one of Fulton’s six operating divisions. 
The purchase price was not disclosed. 
This is Fulton’s third acquisition 
within the past month. Other recent ac 
quisitions include the purchase of 35 
acres of land adjacent to Chicago's 
Cotton Trailer N fie armel reso 
are International Airport and an 
otton ral er ets percent interest in the Elmes & King 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, one of the 
Cost about one-sixth as much as tarps. They do a much better job of hold- country’s leading machine tool makers 
ing cotton on trailer. Will not flap. Use Poly if it looks like rain. Ideal for field In addition to Precision ¢ astings Co 
and Diversified Industries, Inc., Fulton's 
other divisions are: Fulton Cotton Mills, 
producer of industrial textiles; Conti 
nental Gin Co., maker of cotton gins and 
related equipment; Ainsworth Manu 
15x15 ft.. weight 7 $ 3.50 each CLOSE OUT—LESS THAN HALF COST facturing Co., manufacturer of automo- 
° a USES—Cotton Trailer Tarps, Swimming Pool ; sae a ~ 
11x22 Files weight . s a each Liners or Covers, Stack Covers, Sile, Boat, tive CORP ORES; _ American Pee 
» 2 oe Equipment Covers, Truc arps, ete ings Co., maker oO rre-enpyineered stee 
14x24 ft.. weight bawle .25 each . - reer ee ae bide reinforced oe ea : 
22x22 ft.. weight $ each 


14x29 ft.. weight Ss. $ 7.50 each 6 ie 
y 4 . £ ¢ sq. ft E t 
14x32 ft., weight = each With gyP 


C-rommets ; s 
36x44 ft., weight 17 Ibs. $19.95 each 1x6 Feet Ss Cotton Exports Drop 
feet 4 2 Egyptian cotton exports eased up the 
SHEET POLYETHELENI M4 feet 7 . first three-quarters of the 1960-61 sea 
In Rolls—For Less ; feet son—totaling 1,034,000 bales 
feet 5.92 This quantity is 26 percent below the 
ae 1,445,000 bales shipped in the correspond 
feet . e > . 
feet ing period of 1959-60, w hen exports for 
100 ft 14.40 21.60 20 feet ; ; the full season soared to the highest peak 
100 ft 19.20 28 80 feet k in 26 years. However, shipments are only 
s , feet 5 lightly below the past five-year average 
100 ft 21.00 $6.00 feet : f 1,045,000 bales. 
100 ft 28.50 13.20 ee Russia remains the largest buyer of 
100 ft 38.40 57.60 asa Rg ook . _ Egyptian cotton, with Czechoslavakia 
100 ft 18.00 72.00 26x300 feet 390 second. During the period under review, 
27x62 feet 83.7 Egyptian exports to Communist countries 
15x100 feet 2 75 dropped to 579,000 bales, compared with 
5x300 feet 525 703,000 bales in the 1959-60 period. How 
ever, Egypt’s share of the Communist 
market jumped from 49 percent in 1959 
60 to 56 percent this season. 

Hoping to increase shipments to non 
Communist countries, the Egyptian Gov 
G L l € K Tw i N S ernment plans to take a more active part 

in cotton export transactions. Among 
Phone STerling 7-1362 — Pharr, Texas other actions, the government now 1 
etting base export prices. 








storage of cotton when pickers get ahead of the gin. 


PLAIN NETS, COTTON CORD rTARFS 
Send for Free Samples TOUGH & MIL. VINYI 


Send Free my 


Length iM ,.004 6M. .006 


100 ft. $12.00 $18.00 


Write for Free Literature 
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New Developments 
in Cotton Gin Machinery 


The information and statements appearing in this department 
are furnished by the manufacturer of the equipment. 

















The Super “63” Separator, newly d 
signed and engineered by the Moss-Gor 
din Co. is rated as a technical achieve 
ment in the elimination of “Suction 
Bottlenec ks” according to plant offi 
cials. Free air flow in this heavy duty 
65-inch machine and more even distribu 
tion of cotton on the 32-inch 
factors which Moss-Gordin 
point out as a significant forward step 
in separator design. 

In line with the planning of many 
ginners today for stepped-up operations, 
John T. Gordin, of Moss-Gordin, point 
eut that the new Supe Separator 
provides all the capacity that will eve 
be needed regardless of the plant. 

This heavy 
approximately 
wear on scroll 
gardless of the 
14 gauge metal. 
gauge black iron, 
Vacuum wheeel is the 
these flights 
construction 
Heat transmission to 
vacuum is minimized. 
are located outside of alr 


screen al 


enginee! 


Siz 
weighs 
pounds. Abrasive 
sheets is minimized re- 
type cotton. Drum is 
Air chamber is of 20 
angle iron reinforced. 
8 flight type while 
are of 12 gauge metal 
hinged in the flight box 
rubber flight in 
Large bearing 
duct, eliminat 


duty 
2 600 


separator 


lint 


1 here 


trash and 
bearings. 


ing exposure to dirt, 
lengthening the life of 
is a positive chain drive 
According to Gordin, the Super 
is sealed against air leaks for maximum 
separation of air and cotton. Flexibility 
allows easy installation in any gin 


“63” 


S. A. Miller 


Retired Ginner Dies 
In Benton, Ark. 


S. A. Miller, 83, Benton, Ark., 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
of Benton, Aug. 12. 

Funeral! were held Aug. 13 
for the pioneer operator of the Whitmore 
(Ark.) Gin Co. 

Miller was born in Denmark and 
moved to Bald Knob when a smal! child. 


died 
Cleve 
faker 


services 


Survivors include three other daugh 
ters, Mrs. C. E. Denning and Mrs. Char 
les Woodruff, both of Memphis, and Mrs 
Terry Taggart, Los Angeles; one 
S. A. Miller, Jr., Memphis, and 10 grand 
children. 
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Woodson-Tenant Buys 
New Orleans Lab 





son, 


Woodson - Tenent Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, have increased their laboratories 
to eight following the purchase of the 
Edward G. Williams Laboratories in New 
Orleans, reports E. H. Tenent, Sr., presi 
dent. 

P. C. Thionville is manager and holds 
an AOCS referee certificate on oil cake 
and meal, fatty oils, tallow and grease 
and protein concentrates. 

Woodson-Tenent Laboratories began 
business in 1935 and now have labora- 
tories in Des Moines, Chicago, Clarks 
dale, Miss., Little Rock, Wilson, Ark., 
Cairo, Ill., New Orleans and Memphis. 

Other officers include E. H. Tenent, 
Jr., executive vice-president; P. F. Wood 
son, vice-president; and Jane Inez Gor- 
don, secretary. 


Cotton Committee To Meet 


Members of the Cotton Research Com- 
mittee of Texas will meet in the board 
of director’s offices in the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange, Aug. 23, reports Carl Cox, 
director. 

The committee consists of 
Harrington, chancellor, Texas A&M 
College System, College Station; Dr. J. 
A. Guinn, president, Texas Woman's Uni 
versity, Denton; Dr. R. C. Goodwin, 
president, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; and Dr. H. H. Ransom, chan 
cellor, University of Texas, Austin. 


a Mm. © 
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The Fall Guy el of 15 accident prevention 
ters enti “Safety Tips.” 
j } sting a 
At t me t fe practices for employs 
ted ! Every 
lew bool 


Shirt 
es are distrib 
rinner 
et, * Act 
ch emphasizes saf 
The As 
booklet, “ 


iY 
pie In 


recelves 
Safely 
prac- 
ociation’s 
Put Safety to 
Spanish. 
6.000 lets 


sh 
ni 


book were 
Spanish ver- 
1960 also 
Ginners Safety 


and 
pub 
oose leaf book 
evention 
the only 
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ost frequent 
of every 
1.030 


no 
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presenta 





SIMPLE...DIRECT READING 


COTTON 
MOISTURE METER 


SAMUEL JACKSON 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
P. ©. BOX S007 LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


a com- 
ffort 
POrter 5-661! ment 


news- 


number of 


must furnish the encouragement and en- 
forcement for accident prevention, and 
employees must respond with the cooper- 
ation necessary to prevent the accidents. 
This requires the application of technical 
know-how with common sense. 

“The minimum standards for gin safety 
which we recommend,” Bush says, “are 
divided into safe practices and safe con- 
ditions. All involve good ginning techni- 
ques and common sense judgment.” 

Recommended safe practices include: 

1. Horseplay and drinking of intoxicat- 
ing beverages on the job should not be 
tolerated. Workers should wear comfort- 
able, close fitting clothing. Sleeves should 
not be rolled and should fit snugly at 
wrists. Gloves should not be worn in the 
yin. 

2. All work areas should be kept free 
of trash and debris. Definite housekeep- 
ing responsibilities should be assigned 
each worker. Tools should be replaced in 
designated storage areas or racks as soon 
as they are no longer needed. Oil and 
grease slicks should be cleaned up as 
soon as they appear. 

3. Only personnel who know how to do 
the job should make repairs and adjust- 
ments to machinery. All workers must be 
instructed to make sure fellow employees 
are clear of machinery before turning on 
power. All guards must be replaced be- 
fore operation of machinery. Belts should 
not be thrown on, or off, pulleys or fly- 
wheels while machinery is running. Ex- 
treme caution must be used in replacing 
belts, and power should not be used unless 
absolutely necessary. Machinery should 
ve stopped before repairs are made. 

1. A high compression compressed air 
nozzle should be used to clean out tags, 
knots and fly. Sticks are dangerous. Do 
not attempt to clean air nozzles while 
stands are running and do not operate 
machinery with exposed saw cylinders. 
Keep fingers further than six inches 
away from saw cylinders. When starting 
shut off power, give 
time to stop turning, then 

panels or guards. 
5. While press is in operation, do not 


to work on 
aw shafts 
emove 


saws, 





a C7 | Ni” 
BLOWER-CLEANER 


TRY IT 


FREE! 


POWERFUL 
ACE 1-1/3 H.P. BLOWER 


STANDARD FOR AIL GINS... 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


® Keep your gin motors free of lint... 
prevent overheating and burn-outs. 


® Plenty of power for all gin cleaning. 


WE WILL SEND ONE FOR FREE TRIAL. 








WRITE FOR DETAILS NO OBLIGATION 


ACE-SYCAMORE, INC. 


446 DEKALB AVE SYCAMORE, ILL 
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VEETARS 


PROMOTION OF GIN SAFETY has 
been a program sponsored by the Texas 
Cotton Ginners Association, Above, Lee 
Massey, left, president of the Association, 
and Edward H. Bush, executive vice- 
president, look over some of the safety 
handbooks soon to be mailed to all mem- 
bers by the Association in an effort to 
keep gins safety conscious. 





open lint gate. Wait until the ram stop 
before opening press door. Do not attempt 
to clean tramper foot while it is in 
motion. While working around the press, 
watch for the turning action. On older 
models, push with hands, not with shoul- 
ders. Handle ties and sampler knives 
with caution. 

6. Yardmen and suction feeders should 
ladders to get in and out of trailers 
and trucks. Do not attempt to guide 
trailer which is being pushed. When 
hooking up trailer, make sure the driver 
what you are doing. Stand with 
clear while handling the wagon 
Shut off motors while 


use 


knows 
feet in 
tongue 


vehicles 


refueling 


7. Gasoline must not be used for clean 
ing 

8. All scratches and cuts—no 
how minor—should be treated 
ately. First aid cabinets should be 
adequately supplied. 

Safe conditions in the gin include: 

9. Inspect all machinery for worn 
loose fittings and couplings and 
hazardous conditions. Repairs and 
adjustments should be made immediately 
Any hazard not corrected should be 
brought to the attention of all workers 

10. Line shafts, conveyors and belt 
systems should be guarded to a height o 
seven feet above the working 
Adequate guard rails should be installed 
on all walkways, catwalks and ramps 
above the floor level, and on permanent 
stairs. With the addition of new machin 
ery or equipment, ladders and catwalks 
should be re-located, if necessary, to 
maintain easy access at the ends of these 
structures. 

11. Grid type guards are recommended 
for lint cleaners. Grids should be spaced 


matter 
immedi- 
kept 


parts, 
other 


surface. 


to permit use of an air nozzle without 
removal of the guard, but narrow enough 
to prevent a worker extending his hand 
within six inches of saws. 

12. Air compressors should be behind 
barrier type guards and treated as an 
operating piece of equipment at all times. 
Belts on compressors should be guarded. 

13. Ladders should be inspected fre- 
quently for defective parts. All portable 
ladders should have safety grip bases. 
Storage should be provided for ladders. 

14. An audible signal, horn or bell, 
should be connected to the master switch 
so as to sound a warning when machinery 
is being started. 

15. Fire fighting apparatus should be 
located in clearly marked areas which 
have easy access. The pressure and level 
of extinguisher materials should bse 
checked frequently. 

These standards are only the minimum 
requirements. But, they can be adapted 
to any ginning operation. Other stand- 
ards should be added to fit individual 
situations. 

All Association recommendations are 
designed to make safe operation of the 
gin “second nature” with employees 
to encourage the application of common 
sense. The safe way to do the job must 
become the proper way if we are to 
reduce the number of injuries in cotton 
gins, Bush pointed out. “Our program 
furnishes the ginner with the informa- 


tion and educational materials to reduce 
the accident rate. It is up to the ginner 
to get the job done safely in his gin.” 


Sesame Seed 
Output Down, Exports Up 


World production of sesame seed in 
1960—estimated at 1,600,000 short tons 
dipped four percent below 1959 and 18 
percent below the post-war average of 
1,950,000 short tons. 


Sesame entering world trade last year 
gained an estimated 17,000 tons over 
1959, as shipments from the Sudan and 
Nigeria—the world’s leading exporters 
of sesame seed since 1954—continued to 
trend upward. 


Supplies available for export this year 
may drop from 1960 if decrease in Sudan 
output is as large as expected. Imports 
by Venezuela, however, probably will be 
lower, as a record crop of 26,700 tons was 
harvested earlier this year. 

The U.S. imported a record 8,689 tons 
of sesame seed in 1960—with Nicaragua 
accounting for over three-fourths of the 
shipments. Sesame seed imports from 
India, after a three-year absence, were 
resumed in 1960. Smaller purchases from 
El Salvador and Brazil were offset by 
larger shipments from Guatemala and 
several African countries. 
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U.S. scientists, exploring the potentials of biological warfare and ways to 
enemies’ crops with bugs and chemicals, are reaching some explosive con- 
isions, reports the Wall Street Journal. Among conclusions: Crop-killing 
sects, microbes and chemicals are feasible war weapons and could devastate 
enemy's agricultural economy as efficiently as conventional armaments, 
ess cost and perhaps less risk. 
Communist regimes, already straining to produce food for their people, 
tuld be particularly vulnerable to biological attack of croplands. 
Anti-crop warfare could be launched secretly. The nation under attack 
d have to decide whether to blame natural causes or enemy action, whether 
€ * ) aliate and against whom. 
B | ical d scientists are highly knowledgeable in the techniques of biological 
iO Og assau While there’s no proof, they may be employing these weapons now 
atin America, Africa, Turkey and Pakistan, on the principal that economic 
provides political opportunities. Mysterious new outbreaks of plant 
animal diseases around the globe—particularly the Middle East, Central 
south America—in recent months, along with persistent attacks by longer- 
shed pests, have sharply jolted U.S. researchers familiar with biological 
varfare tactics 
We have no evidence that these outbreaks are being caused deliberately,” 
ar are, marks a Government scientist, “but then we have nothing to prove that 
they are accidental either.” 
What produces this nagging suspicion is growing conviction that virulent 
p diseases and pestilences can be bred and wielded in a winning military 
ple this with the certain knowledge that the Communists are 
possibilities of plant warfare. 
onsik for example, some passages from a paper entitled Biological 
fare, now being circulated in top Soviet circles. The authors, a pair of 


ish scientists, discuss various crop diseases in detail and argue: “...it is 
possib at least theoretically—to vanquish even a very strong foe, without 
ing people and animals and without destroying villages, cities and enter- 


i against him a sufficiently effective means which attacks 
ght moment.” 
then make this point: “In the U.S. alone, destruction of grain 
tural crops causes an annual damage to agriculture estimated 
But all this is ‘peaceful’ action—diseases and pests of 
ts spreading spontaneously. What would happen then,” the 
: : 


nder, “if similar factors were deliberately used under military 


C | ° S Red scientists wonder, 
Onc uSIO U.S. sei i know what would happen—that’s one reason they’re pressing 


U.S. crop warfare capacities and defenses. 
» contend such warfare would be especially nasty and immoral, 
ers reply that all kinds of war are nasty and that the morality 
ewhat beside the point. The technology of biological attack 
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against crops, they emphasize, is readily 
available to all sides. To neglect this 
field now—and they claim there’s evi 
dence that the U.S. has been parisomoni 
ous in allotting funds and talent to this 
kind of research—would be no less than 
perilous, they maintain. 


Since use of biological weapons runs 
the risk of thermonuclear retaliation, 
some defense officials reason, it might 
be better strategy for any attacking 
nation to use thermonuclear weapons 
first. And they argue that biological 
retaliation would be slower and less 
effective than use of thermonuclear 
weapons. 


Some strategists, however, see merit 
in developing means to conduct biological 
attacks against an enemy’s crops, if only 
2s a deterrent that might never be used. 
They argue this way: The greatest 
threat to U.S. security today is posed by 
Communist regimes which have relied on 
unorthodox methods of aggression—poli- 
tical subversion, guerrilla harrassment, 
diplomatic espionage, among other tech- 
niques—that fall short of direct military 
attack. The U.S., therefore, ought to 
perfect its own arsenal of “paramilitary” 
weapons for use in a war that is neithe 
really hot nor cold. 


From a strategic standpoint, the argu- 
ment goes, the Reds would be at a great- 
er disadvantage than the U.S. in crop 
warfare. An assault of this type would 
hit them where they’re weakest. But the 
Free World is not invulnerable to crop 
warfare. Although American farmers 
annually produce up to nine percent more 
than is needed for domestic and export 
sales, many Western-oriented lands in 
Latin America, Europe and Asia could 
be quickly and severely hurt by crop 
warfare. But, on balance, the strategists 
say, the Free World probably could sur- 
vive a stiff blow to its food supplies 
while the Communists could not 


Not A New Concept 


Calculated attack against an enemy's 
food supply is no new strategic concept, 
of course. During World War II, U.S. 
flyers spread oil on food crops on Japan- 
ese-held islands and tried in vain to 
ignite them with incendiary bombs. In 
the mid-1950’s British patrols sprayed 
destructive chemicals on vegetable gar- 
dens around Malayan villages to starve 
out marauding Communist guerrilla 
bands. 


Then there were the Communists’ Ko 
rean War charges that U.S. flyers had 
underhandedly spread bacteria and pests 
on crops. So thoroughly did the Reds 
discuss the oft-denied charges that Free 
World observers concluded the Commu 
nists themselves knew a great dea! about 
crop warfare possibilities. 


Although research into biological wea- 
ponry began in this country in the mid- 
1940's, the emphasis long has been on 
microscopic agents that would be aimed 
at populations. Of the $28 million ear- 
marked for biological warfare research 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30, 
only $300,000 went into the search for 
crop warfare weapons. 

Much work in this field goes on at 
the Army’s Biological Warfare Research 
Center at Fort Detrick, Md. At its peak 
operating level in 1957, the Crop Division 
was staffed by 125 people and supported 
with a $1,250,000 budget. But, for rea 
sons unknown, the Army cut off the pro 
gram completely in January, 1958, then 





revived it on a much smaller scale - year " 
later. Today, about 50 scientists, tech- USDA Reaffirms Soybean 
nicians and helpers work in the Crop ~ 
Division. Two of the unit’s eight green Support Program 
houses stand idle, and a nearby field 
formerly used to grow plants for experi 
ments now produces string beans fo1 USDA has reaffirmed its decision 
Fort Detrick’s mess halls. (June 14) to extend,price support on 
Under the prodding of interested scien 1961-crop soybeans of eligible producers 
tists, the Army is seeking a $500,000 through warehouse-stored loans and pur- 
appropriation for the fiscal year, which Chase agreements through qualified pro- 
began July 1. But in heavily-censored ducer-owned and_ producer - controlled 
transcripts of defense appropriations Cooperative soybean marketing associa- 
testimony before a House committee, “Ons. 
anti-crop warfare is not even mentioned, This recent announcement follows a 
and Pentagon officials say the subject review by USDA of statements submitted 
was scarcely touched upon during the by interested persons, both favoring and 
secret sessions, 





opposing the program. 
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FOR SALI GINS } Murray 90-saw safety gins, 
te model Murray S(0-saw gins in excellent con- 
CLEANERS one 6-cylinder Continental 
e cleaner with grid screen. CONDENSERS 
0) Lummus. FEEDERS: 4 Continental Master 
double X. SEPARATORS: 1-60 Lummus, 2-48 
tacy VACUUM 1-50 Lummus. FANS 1-50 
Hardwicke-Etter cast iron with rubber lining 
1-4 Hardwicke-Etter flat . 40 Murray 
it back; 1- Hardwicke- Ps 
t iron Hardwicke-Etter ; 2 
2 Boardman; 1 N 20 «cast 
BURNERS -l1'.M Continental excellent con- 
ditior BLAST WHEELS: Large stock of rebuilt 
vheel Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co., 
lexa Phone 257-3372 
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} e at least four-ton-per-hour capacity with fuzz 
Smith Seed & i Winder, Georgia 


WANTED— One “ eanmaster or Cons 
‘ nt mndition 


eaner 





Personnel Ads 


mechani 


Lumn 


Gin and 


rt Texa 


WANTED ~— Ginne r South Plair Not year 
round, but top wag Write or cali O. C. MeBride 


Ir 10) erry B om, Littlefield, Texa 


NEED GINNER operate 120-saw Murray gin 

tart If you drink, don’t answer 
Grammer, Box 561, Bardwell 
or 46 (Residence 


work now 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


Repair —Installation— All makes 
taken on consignment. Fair- 
20,000 Ib. test unit, large 
ise truck and railroad 
Industrial Scale and Equipment Co 
‘ 014 Force St Houston, Texas 
i Texa *hone ST 7-3931 
S FOR PARTS on all models Minneapo 
engine and Seal-Skin belt dressing 
; Berry 
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3460 LE ROI engine for sale—natural gas (could 

be changed to *» gas) mill unit for cotton gin 

use. Good running condition, has extended clutch 

shaft and outboard bearing. May be seen and can 

run for you at: Cullander Machinery Co In 

Belzoni, Mississippi. Phone 631. Price $7,500 cash 
no trades 





COTTON GIN MOTORS 
FOR SALE 
QTY HP RPM VOLTS MAKE 
1 200 870 440 Century 
1 200 870 2300 Westinghouse 
2 200 7 140 General Elec 
2 200 705 440 General Ele« 
1 200 5 2300 Westinghouse 
1 200 5 2200 Westinghouse 
1 150 7 2200 General Ele« 
1 150 705 440 General Ele« 

1 150 705 2200 General Elec 
Starters-Grids-Drum Controllers available 
Motors to 300 h.p., all types in stock 
Call our nearest plant 
Dallas, Texas Lubbock, Texas 
HA-8-4606 PO-5-6348 
3200 Grand Ave. 1911 Clovis Road 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


(Over 45 years of service.) 











LEWIS SCALE SERVICE— Authorized Howe Scak 
Dealer. Guaranteed service and rebuilt cattle and 
truck scales. Licensed in Texas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma.—616 Avenue A, Lubbock, Texas. Phone 

PO 3-4271—-Night SH 7-1857 


FOR SALE—two 1210A MM, 220 h.p 
one excellent condition, $1,850; one fair condition 
$1,500; one L3000, V12, Le Roi, $3,750; one D1700 
Caterpillar diesel, $1,550; one 8 x 9 MM 6-cylinder 
Lubbock Electric Co., 1108 34th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. Phone SH 4-2336, Night SH 4-7837 


engines 


$750 





LOOKING FOR A GOOD 
GINNER’S TINNER 
Our shop located in Vernon, Texas, is co 
pletely equipped to take care of your 
metal needs. Large or small, night « 
Gin Pipe in lengths up to 10 feet 
efficiency dust collectors, elbows 
fittings. We measure on the ob 
and install anywhere in a 150 mile 
of Vernon 


KINLAU SHEET METAL INC. 
Box 1515 
929 Fannin St. 
VERNON, TEXAS 
Phone Night 
LI-2-2629 


radiu 


Phone Day 
L1-2-5311 











GM¢ diesel 


> 


FOR SALE One 
62400RA, Series 6-110, develops 
exchanger and radiator. One 
diesel engine with heat exchanger 
continuous HP 301. Both engines equipped 
outboard bearings and in excellent condition 
used very little A. B. Johnson or 
Johnson Cotton Co., Dunn, N- 


Twin 6 


rated BHP 


12-105 


been 
Smith 





Stratford Co-op Gin Meets 


J. Russell Kennedy, manager of Calcot, 
Ltd.; Dick Rathbone, Ranchers Cotton 
Oil; and Carl Haas, Valley Nitrogen Pro- 
ducers were among guest speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Stratford (Calif.) 
Cooperative Gin, according to Lee Stan- 
ley, manager. 

Jan Bax of Holland and Emilio Ferr: 
of Spain spoke on customs of their native 
land. Both are in America as foreign 
trainees of Calcot. 

John Squire and Tony Romeiro were 
re-elected to the board of directors. Other 
members include Tony Rodrigues, presi- 
dent, Charles Schwartz and Stanley 
Newton. 


Pakistan Asks for Long Staple 


1] 


Authorization for the purchase of $3 
million worth of extra long staple cotton 
by Pakistan has been announced by 
USDA. 

The authorization includes about 10,000 
bales of the long staple cotton. 


Oklahoma Cotton Contest Winners on 


ee 


Tour 


WINNERS OF OKLAHOMA’s 1960 Cotton Contest are shown above on tour of the 
Commander Mills, Inc., Sand Springs, Okla. The winners traveled across Oklahoma 
and into Arkansas viewing outstanding farming practices. Their travels included a 
visit to the Rockefeller Winrock Farms in Arkansas. Above, they are seeing how con- 
tour sheets are hemmed and folded prior to shipping. 


Council's Fall 


Board Meeting 


RESEARCH and promotional activities 

of the National Cotton Council wi 
be analyzed in detail in Fresno, Sept. 7-8 
at the fall meeting of the Council’s board 
of directors. 

A number of California industry 
in addition to those on the board, are 
expected to be on hand. They will hea 
Council staff heads outline pr 
under their supervision 
opportunities for 
sumption. 

First on the agenda is an analysis of 
the economic outlook by Dr. M. K. Horne, 
Memphis, Council’s chief economist. He 
will be followed by Frank McCord, Mem 
phis, market research director, who will 
describe how market studies reveal 
cific opportunities and leads for increas 
ing cotton consumption 


ead- 
ers, 


pram 
and point uj 
expanding cotton con 


spe 


campaigns in behalf 
apparel, household furnishings, and 
dustrial products will be outlined 
Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, director of s 
promotion. Read P. Dunn, 


Promotional 


a 
Washington, 





Air Pollution Meeting 
Set for Lubbock 





A meeting to show some of the prob 
lems of air pollution, and what steps can 
be taken to correct the situation, will be 
held in Lubbock Sept. 8 in the Lubbock 
City-County Health Department audi 
torium. 

The meeting, jointly by the Texas State 
Department of Health, Lubbock City 
County Health Department, South Plains 
Health Department and the Texas Cotton 
Ginners Association is open to the public. 

Edward H. Bush, executive vice-presi 
dent, TCGA, will be one of the six speak- 
ers slated on the program. His talk will 
be on the subject “What Some Cotton Gin 
Operators Are Doing to Abate the Dust 
and Lint Emission Problems.” 

The meeting begins at 1 p.m 
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Cotton Industry Leaders 
To Analyze Research, 


Promotion Programs 


division, 
patterned 
are building 
cotton in 16 


trade 
programs 
Council 


foreign 
how 
the 


markets for 


directo the 
will explain 
those of 


greater 


aiter 
coun 
tries. 
Examples of 
opportunities for 


arch progress and of 
reducing production 
costs and improving cotton quality will 
be included in a technical sum 
mary. This will be presented by J. Ritchie 
Smith, Memphis, assistant director, pro 
duction and marketing division. 

Reports on legislative and other gov- 
ernmental activities affecting the indus- 
try and on the status of financial parti 
cipation in the Council's program 
are scheduled. These will be pres¢ nted by 
J. Banks Young, Washington representa- 
tive, and Clifton Kirkpatrick, Memphis, 
field service director. 

The board will convene in executive 
session at the conclusion of the reports 
and also on the following day. J. Craig 
Smith, Sylacauga, Ala., chairman of the 
Wil preside over 


The 
will be held at 


rest 


research 


also 


all sessions. 


the 


board, 
meeting Californian 


Hotel 


Fiber Society Sets Dates 


eight technical 
fall meeting 


The presentation of 
papers will highlight the 
of The Fiber Society, Oct. 11-13, U.S. 
Hotel Thayer, West Point, N.Y. 

Society meetings are open to anyone 
interested in new advances in fiber, fiber 
products and materials. Non-members 
can receive advance registration infer 
mation by contacting Julian S. Jacobs, 
Society secretary, Box 405, Athens, Ga. 


ACMI Moves Office 


American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute has announced the moving of their 
Washington office from 1145 19th Street 
N.W. to 1120 Connecticut Avenue. 

The phone number 
FEderal &-6440. 


remains unchanged, 





. 


Plains Groups Slate Meeting 





Growers. Ginners 
Organizations 
Plan Lubbock 


Convention 











ms 


ORVILLE BAILEY W. 0. FORTENBERRY 


nt, in is vice-president and Dixon White, secre- 
annual meeting of ills, Inc., Spray, “ifield will dis- tary-treasurer. 
> i The joint meeting will begin at 9:30 
a.m. at Lubbock’s Fair Park Coliseum. 
Prior to the meeting, at 9:00, the Plains 
Cotton Growers’ county directors will 
ct 1961-62 officers. Plains Ginners’ 
directors will meet prior to lunch for the 
election of their officers. 

As in the past, door prizes will be 
awarded throughout the day and a free 

barbecue lunch will be served. 


[pis USSION OF THE EXPORT ul pear on the progr is S. R. Fifield, Orville “Sleepy” Bailey; Guy Nickels 


Emergency Loan 





Drive Launched for 
Program Extension 


Texas Valley Farm Bureau is attempt- 
ing to secure extension of the Emergency 
Loan Program through Farmers Home 


Administration to the four Valley coun- 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS ties for 1962, reports Tom Cowart, presi- 
Delivered and Installed Citing bad weather conditions, which 

. roduced the most expensive insect con- 

Any Ww here —_ Any time rol program on record, Cowart says that 
this, plus higher cost of cotton picking 
—_—_ and poor yields on a great many farms, 
can result only a continuation of the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR emergency program. 
— oon AND REWINDING 








ACCO Announces Purchase 
Allis-Chalmers 


Century Industrial Supplies Anderson, Clayton & Company’s Mex- 
4. O. Smith ira ican subsidiary, Anderson, ( layton & 
Baldor Lummus Gin Repair Parts Dayton Belts Co. S.A. de C.V. has purchased the 
Delco assets of Pronto S.A. of Mexico City, a 
manufacturer of packaged cake mixes 


end gelatin desserts which are marketed 
LUBBOCK ELECTRIC C0) a nder the brand name of Pronto. 
° 4 sae 
1108 34th Street P ae @ J. T. BRAXTAN, assistant 
Phone vecretary, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been 
Day SH 4-2336 " elevated to the post of secretary. 
Night SH 4-78: ¥% _ : , BRAXTAN succeeds RONALD RAM- 


LUBBOCK, . ' SAY, who retired after 35 years with 
Bemis. 
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In Greenville, Miss. 


Ginners Short Course HART MOISTURE METER 


Set for Aug. 23 Type R-41 


Spinners and their cotton expectations 

will get a thorough airing at the Delta : 
en ae ey - : Another Hart tester chosen by gin- 

Ginners Shortcourse slated for Aug. 23, re 


says J. H. Freeman, Jr., Greenwood, . ners in 1960. Why? It is a proven 





Miss., chairman of the Delta Council’s ; guide-post for drying seed cotton 
ginning improvement committee, spon- to insure best fiber quality, turnout 
sor of the course. 

“What Spinners Want in Cotton” will 
ye the subject of a talk by F. M. Arthur, 
head, cotton department, Textiles, Inc., : : ay 
Gastonia. N.C. ness and instant moisture-indicat- 

In addition to his position at Textiles, , ing features also make it popular 
Inc., Arthur is chairman of the cotton j among growers as a help in me- 
buyers division of the North Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers Association and 
an advisory member, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute’s cotton com- 
mittee. 

Purpose of the meeting, says Freeman, a 
is to help farmers and ginners obtain : ‘ The Little Chief, R-41 
maximum bale value for their cotton : 
without fiber damage. 

The one-day meeting will be held in the Raymond S. Hart, Inc., Manufacturer Leo Gerdes, Distributor 
air-conditioned Circuit Courtroom of the : 
Washington County Courthouse in Green 
ville, Miss. Registration will begin at 
9:30 a.m. and the program will get 
underway at 10 a.m. 

Other highlights of the program in- 
clude a review of “Quality and Its 
Relation to the Future of Delta Cotton,” 
by C. C. Smith, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis; a _ panel 
discussion on “Production Practices as 
They Affect Ginning Requirements and 
Cotton Quality”; “Effects of Ginning 
Practices on End Use Value,” by Vernon 
Moore, engineer in charge, Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory, Stoneville; “Efficiency 
in Gin Operation,” by Oliver McCaskill, 
engineer, Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville; and “The Extension Service 
Program for Quality Harvesting and 
Ginning,” by Clyde P. Bryson, Extension 
cotton mechanization specialist, and L. H. 
Moseley, Extension district agent. 

Panel leader will be R. A Montgomery, 
Staple Cotton Association, Greenwood. 
Panelists include John McVey, Missis- 
sippi Extension Service; Dr. Robert O. 
Thomas, cotton physiologist; O. B. Woo- 
ten, cotton specialist; Harris Barnes, Jr., 


and bale values 


Its handiness, simplicity, rugged- 


chanically picking cotton of proper 


moisture content. 


Hart Moisture Meters, 336 West Islip Blvd. Hart Moisture Meters 
West Islip, L.I., N.Y., Phone: MO 1-2555 Leland, Miss., Phone: 876 














es. 


plantation manager; and T. M. Waller, MUSKOGEE STEEL STORAGE BUSLBING 


ginning specialist. 
100 ft. Wide x 250 ft. Long Used to Store Cotton Seed 


m Muskogee type buildings are also being used for storage of soy beans, 
Ginners Set Dates for peanuts, copra, and grains. Available in 60, 70, 90, 100, 120, and 150 foot 


District Meetings widths. Length to suit. 
MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS, INC. 


Arkansas - Missouri Cotton Ginner P. O. Box 1547 — MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA — Telephone MUrray 
Association has scheduled a_ series of 
district meetings for the months of Aug- 
ust and September. Dates are: 

Aug. 21, District 9, Pine Bluff, 6:30 


. a 22, District 11, McGehee, 10:00 “Choice of the pe 
a.m. Nation s Ginners 


Aug. 23, District 10, Hope, 6:30 p.m. 

Aug. 24, District 8, Little Rock, 6:30 
p.m. 

Aug. 25. District 7, Marianna, 10:00 
a.m. 

Aug. 30, District 6, Parkin or Earle, 
10:00 a.m. 

Aug. 31, District 5, Newport, 6:30 p.m. 

Sept. 1, District 3, Walnut Ridge, 10:00 
im. 

Sept. 6, District 4, Blytheville or 
Manila, 10:00 a.m. 

Sept. 6, District 2, Hayti, 6:30 p.m. 
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CALENDAR 


CONVENTIONS 
TINGS 
NTS 


e Aug. 28-29—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
lowa, executive vice-president. 


@ Sept. 26-285—American Tung 
Convention. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Miss. Roland R. Becke, 
Poplarville, Miss 


Industry 


Edgewater Gulf 


executive secretary, 


e Nov, 8-9—Cotton 
( onterence, 
ton Council 
hotel will be 
formation contact 
ceil, 1200-1Sth St. 
DD. 


Chemical Finishing 
sponsored by National. Cot- 
Washington, D.C. (Name of 
announced later.) For in- 
National Cotton Coun- 
N.W.. Washington 6 


© Dex Superin- 
meeting 


Easley, 


rri-States Oil Mill 
Association regional 
Hotel Claridge. O. D 


tendents 
Memphis, 


Southern Cotton Oil Div... Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift, 1351 Williams St.. Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


1962 


e Jan. 8-12 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Memphis. 
For information write Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9995, 
Memphis 12. 


e Jan. 11-12—Thirteenth annual Cotton 
Research Clinic, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information write 
Robert V. Miraldi, technical section, Na- 
tional Cetton Council, Ring Building, 
Room 502, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


21-283—Texas Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation Directors and Allied Industries 
meeting, Pioneer Hotel, Lubbock. For in- 
formation contact E. H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e Jan. 


e Jan. 29-30—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with convention of Alabama- 
Florida, Georgia and Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga. 





FORREST CITY MACHINE WORKS - 


COTTON 
BEDS 


and 
TRAILERS 


FORREST CITY, ARKANSAS 














Delta Machine Co., Inc. 


P.O LI 2-3518 


Texas 


Box 2092 


Brownsville. 


Delta 


COTTON PICK-UP FAN 


Check these features: 
fine man operation 
Powered by standard tractor P.T.0 


Cleans and fluffs your cotton 


Comes to vou complete with P.T.0O. shaft 
and new tires 
Dynamically-balanced blast 


screen 


wheel and 


No seed or fiber damage 








e Feb. 10-14—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga., executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 10-14—Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Maxie Helms, P. O. tox 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., office secreiary. 


e Feb. 11-13—Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank of Co- 
operatives will meet in Hotel Driscoll, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. For information 
write Bruno Schroeder, executive vice- 
president, 307 Nash Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


e March 14-6—Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis. 
For information, write W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Associ- 
ation, Blytheville, Ark. 


e March 4-6—Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners Association annual meeting. 
Memphis. (In conjunction with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit.) W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-president. 
® March 6-7—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hilton Inn, El Paso, 
Texas. Sponsors, Southwest Five-State 
Cotton Growers Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
» 

e March 4-6—Tennessee Ginners Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Memphis. (In con- 
junction with Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit.) Harold (Pete) Williams, Jackson, 
Tenn., secretary. 


e March 23—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, 307 Bettes Bldg., 1501 Classen 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e April 1-3—Texas Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation annual convention. State Fair- 
grounds, Dallas. Edward H. Bush, execu- 
tive vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dal- 
las, 26. 


e April 3-i—National Cotton Compress 
& Cotton Warehouse Association annual 
convention and manufacturer's exhibit, 
Hotel Sheraton and Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium. For information, contact 
John H. Todd, executive vice-president, 
P. O. Box 23, Memphis 1. 


@ April 9-10—Mississippi Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association annual conven- 
tion, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
For information write C. E. Garner, 
secretary, 101 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3. 


® June 10-12—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association annual meeting. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. O. D. 
Easley, Southern Cotton Oil Div., Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift, 1351 Williams St., Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 23-26 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion in Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. For information contact M. U 
Hogue. secretary-treasurer, North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers Association, 
P. .O Box 6415, Raleigh, N.C. 
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*® HULLER RIB AND 
LARGE HULLER 
FRONT 


e AN AIR-WASH 
SYSTEM 


e TAG-FREE 
GINNING RIB 


e STRAIGHT 
ROLL-OUT FRONT 


e LIGHT WEIGHT 
AND BALANCED 
SAW CYLINDER 


ombination of these features (many of them 
exclusive) provides “TOTAL PERFORMANCE” for Greater Capacity, 
More Dependability, and Outstanding Ginning Results 


You save money on equipment investment and make 
money on greater capacity with the Gordin Unit System. 
Here are some of the pay-off features that make Gordin 
the greatest buy in the industry today. There are 344 
teeth per saw a total of 48,160 teeth on the saw cyl- 
inder (140 x 16” model) for 6 to 8 bales per hour. One 
75 x 16” Gordin Unit System will replace several con- 
ventional gins. The patented Tag-Free Ginning Rib 
materially reduces rib fires and tags. An “Air-Wash” 
System is as effective as some lint cleaners in the re- 
moval of dust, leaf and fine trash. Huller Rib and large 


Huller front perform like an expensive stick machine. 


The Gordin Unit System is recognized as the first 
“operator's” gin. It is simple to operate, maintain and 
repair. Gordin Unit System can be installed in your plant 
with a minimum of change to existing equipment. 


You can gin successfully only when you maintain peak 
efficiency throughout your plant with maximum per- 
formance from all machinery. If you are in the market 
for increased capacity, increased customers, increased 
profits investigate the Gordin Unit System. 


THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED METHOD OF COTTON GINNING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


@ Phoenix 


3116 MAIN STREET e 


© Amite © Lubbock © Memphis ©® Fresno 


A Subsidiary of Botany Industries, Inc. 





WHY GINNING IS BETTER 
WI TH deena seri 


2s =< MINSTREAN 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY / Sherman, Texa 
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